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THE NEXT 


REFORM 


Tux expectant public must be reasonable to the | 


untried Parliament. An idea prevails in some 
quarters that we may have a new reform act before 
we have ripened barley—suggestive of bad pros- 
pects for brewers and malsters, because a new 
franchise, on a scale differing widely from the 
present, is not likely to be established during the 
current year. The new House of Commons can- 
not get out of the Whitsun holidays into working 
order before the beginning of June. Then a 


number of election petitions must be heard, for | 


doubts are expressed whether a batch of nominal 
members are to be the real representatives. The 
Estimates and the Mutiny Bill, along with all the 
private, and several public proposals, from the last 
Parliament, have to come on, and to go through or 
be stopped. The Attorney-General of England 
has to carry his bill of vengeance against the 
directors and managers of fraudulent institutions. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland has his educational 
experiment booked in his mind for another trial. 
Somebody will have, of course, something to do for 
Ireland. Lord J. Russell, as formerly, has to do for 
or with the Jews. A colonial difficulty has appeared 
unexpectedly regarding Lord Clarendon, the French, 
and Newfoundland, of which we shall hear more 
in the proper place and time. A large quautity 
of work has to be done—more than can be done 
well before the middle of August—without a new 
Reform Bill, which would lead to a new Parlia- 
meut ere the clerks of the House clearly knew the 
gentiemen who are members of the present Par- 
liament. A Reform Bill, if it be good, will be 


dangerous to the peace of many representatives ; 
step forward. His life has been one of continuous 


for they cannot expect to retain their lease of 
places long after they have enacted that thereafter 
they must be elected by a larger class of persons 
than those who sent them into Parliament. A 
repeal of the entail laws, or the game laws ; of 
the connexion between the church and state, or a 
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revolution in any other domestic institution, with 
deep old roots, would leave the House of Commons 
safe for a time, but its own dissolution follows its 
own reform, like a shadow. The Bank Charter, 
and necessarily the currency laws, were noted 
for the consideration of the last Parliament in its 
last session, and they must occupy a month of the 
first session of the present Parliament— because 


.the questions connected with them cannot be hud- 


dled over ; and yet they cannot be postponed. 

The new Parliament therefore will take the 
autumn and the winter for consideration before en- 
larging the constituency. This probability does 
not exonerate the supporters of an extension of the 
franchise from present duty. The first session of 
the new Parliament should not pass without the 
adoption of such resolutions on the subject as 
might form the basis or the nucleus of the future 
Reform Bill. 

The Premier has received a hearty and trusting 
support from the country to his foreign policy. He 
commences the Parliament of 1857 with a clear 
majority of seventy, or something more, and an 


opposition of whom nearly one-third are loose. 


The Liberal Conservatives have adopted the quali- 
fying adjective as a bridge, over which they may 
escape to the treasury benches, if they find the 
passage likely to be one of profit. 

The Premier kas been charged with aristocratic 
tendencies, and absolute repugnance towards de- 
mocracy. He began life in bad company, perhaps ; 
but he became soon a disciple or follower of 
George Canning, and he has improved slowly ever 
since. He has never at any time made a wide 


progress, and, unlike the late Sir Robert Peel, he 


has made neither startling nor sudden changes. 
Viscount Palmerston could submit to the House 


of Commons resolutions in favour of a large ex- 
tension of the franchise, without astonishing any 
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person acquainted with his former proceedings. 
Sir Robert Peel did astonish many persons on 
Roman Catholic Emancipation and the Corn Laws. 
The historians of his political life excuse, but they 
do not justify, the course which he followed on 
those questions. The historians of Viscount Pal- 
merston’s political course will not have the same 
task beforethem, even if he should, in 1857, 
submit the plan of a grand reform measure for 
1858. 

We perfectly recollect the statement of the 
Premier in opposing Mr. Locke King’s county 
suffrage measure in the present year; but it does 
not alter our opinion that he may and probably will 
take the initiative of reform. The circumstances 
of the times neither justify confidence nor despond. 
ency. The object needed may be procured if 
nothing further be done out of doors. More pro- 
bably in that case another delusion may be offered 
in place of the substance. And possibly the idea 
of the Liberal Conservatives may prevail, under 
that supposition, and the Government may halt, 
rest, aud be thankful with their majority. 

Two possibilities have to be prevented—one, 
nothing; another, next to nothing, or worse than 
nothing. The proceedings at the hustings gene- 
rally went far to render either of them improbable. 
The adjournment of legislation on the subject for 
the present year would not render either of them 
more possible than they are now, but might con- 
vert them into impossibilities. The candidates 
found among the constituencies a deep impression 
that the present mode of election, and the distri- 
bution of clected and electors, require decided and 
extensive improvement. 

The Derbyites sought refuge in ignorance—not 
tlieir ignorance, but the common and prevalent 
ignorance of the country. They talked of education 
as the necessary precursor of power. Education 
is an indefinite term. Mankind will never be 
sufficiently cducated; yet at any time since 1832 
a large number of the unenfranchised have been 
better educated than a Jarge number of the fran- 
chised ; and if these gentlemen had proposed an 
educational test, /Aey would have been intelligible, 
although i? might have been opposed; but educa- 
tion may mean postpostment until every voter can 
read Hebrew, unless he is able to pay ten pounds 
per annuin, even it be for a beerhouse. 

Mr. Disraeli objected to the ballot, to electoral 
districts, and universal suffrage, under their various 
heads, in an elaborate essay delivered from the 
hustings, with such eloquence and skill as kept 
the Buckinghamshire audicuce in patience for two 
hours—not an easy task. 

He objects to the ballot because the electors 
are trustees over the non-electors, and the latter 
are entitled to know how the former vote. The 
opponents of the ballot thus appear to be more 
liberal than its supporters, but the appearance is a 
deceptive mirage. In what manner are the non- 
electors to examine tle administration of the 
trust, and by what steps are they to punish its per- 








version, or prevent the repetition of the crime he, 

after? Are they to stone electors and elected , 

death, as some non-electors tried to do at Kidde; 
minster? Are they to intimidate electors as iy 
Balleymena, Coleraine, Sheffield, and Tipperary ? 
Are they to starve out objectionable voters by ex. 
clusive dealing? If neither of these schemes be 
commendable, and they are expected to influence 
the public opinion of the electors by calm and 
friendly reasoning, the superiority of the unen. 
franchised public opinion is acknowledged, and 
should be applied direct. It is clear, that if the 
non-electors have not education to enable them to 
vote well and wisely, they have not education to 
advise in the disposal of other people's votes. 

This responsibility and trusteeship should be 
defined. The writer voted in a constituency of 
more than twenty thousand electors, for a popula- 
tion exceeding three, and reaching, perhaps, more 
nearly to four hundred thousand persons. Each 
of the electors is responsible thus upon an average 
to seventeen individuals,—himself, and sixteen un- 
enfranchised persons. In this constituency not 
many more than one-half of the electors deigned 
to vote. Is the other half, including the anxious 
querist, placed under an additional responsibility 
because a large portion of their neighbours neg- 
lected their duty? Further, is the responsibility 
incurred to all the three hundred thousand indi- 
viduals who have no vote, or only to an exact 
proportion of them? Thus the writer could get 
well through his trouble by taking the babies one 
and two and the other children, the nurserymaid 
and the housemaid, the mistress and,the master; 
making one-half of his wards—himself inclusive 
—and account to their satisfaction for his vote. 
The other half is more difficult ; yet, by 
robbing his neighbours of any political interest in 
the baker’s man, the butcher’s boy, the girl who 
brings the milk, and the girl who takes the 
clothes; the greengrocer’s lad, the oilman’s boy, 
and the grocer’s apprentice, and, probably, the 
postman—eight more individuals—he could get 
over his trusteeship in a quiet and respectable 
way. But if he is doomed to be personally re- 
sponsible to three hundred thousand men, women, 
and children, of whom, personally, he scarcely 
knows three hundred, he begs respectfully to 
warn Mr. Disraeli that he declines voting for any- 
body hereafter, and until these people can do for 
themselves. 

The trusteeship is a most miserable hoax, 
which nobody believes less than Lord Jolin Ras- 
sell, who originated the joke, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Disraeli, who repeated it with amplifications to bis 
admirers in Bucks. 

Equal representation was opposed by the leader 
of the Opposition in the Commons, before his last 
election, upon imaginary grounds. Bucks, he said, 
would be lost in the upper departmentof the Thames. 
The name would disappear from the roll of the 
senate. All its honours would be forgotten 
Local associations, local memories, and local pride 
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would be brushed out of existence. 

ret that result, agreeing as we do with Mr. 
Disraeli, that Buckinghamshire should be proud of 
its past, and even of its present political history. 
Great men have been connected with Bucks in 
their political capacity. It abounds in old memo- 
ries that should not be allowed to perish. That 
calamity would not ensue, however, by bringing 
the representation into closer consistence than it 
now stands with population, or population and pro- 
perty. We do not want exactitude, which would 
require to be amended at next election, in order 
to continue exact. We do not seek the formation 
of gigantic departments, or districts with ten or 
twenty representatives. Indeed, our plan would 
keep up every electorate now ir existence ; but 
add to the small, at the expense of the strong, 
until a decent resemblance to a perfect system 
were attained, although arithmetical perfection is 
not possible. The re-assortment of the electoral 
system should proceed upon the idea of one mem- 
ber for each district, or each division of a district ; 
and thus, although hereafter it might be written 
of Bucks as was once written of a greater land 
“divisa est in tres partes ;” still as it was written 
then “ Omnis Gallia,” so hereafter men will still 
say “ Omnis Bucks,” with all the honours. 

Mr. Disraeli opposed universal suffrage, because 
a man with only fifty pounds annually cannot have 
so much interest in the country as a man with a 
revenue of fifty thousand pounds. The member 
for Bucks even hinted at a mode of voting formed 
upon the practice of many joint stock companies, 
in which the number of shares regulates the num- 
ber of votes. The cases are not equal. The 
shareholders of a joint stock company have their 
property risked in its transactions. A poor man 
risks all in his country. The shareholders of a 
company are engaged therein only for pecuniary 
purposes, with rare exceptions. The legislation 
of the country involves greater considerations than 
any copnected with property. A gentleman pos- 
sessed of fifty thousand pounds annually could 
save the means of escape from ruin. His servant 
out of his earnings might be unable to command 
even the means of flight, and must sink with the 
wreck. 

Property, moreover, does not increase in real 
value upon the multiplication table scale. A man 
with a home worth fifty pounds has as much in- 
terest in its preservation as another whose house 
and furniture have cost five thousand pounds. 
The children of an industrious working man are 
as dear to him as those of any noble family among 
the Normans are to their parents; and he is as 
anxious, for their sake, that peace and prosperity 
may be upon the land as any person, however high 
in rank, title, or wealth, may be to p2rpetuate his 
position to his posterity. 

Mr. Disraeli must have forgotten altogether 


the old quotations of his party. He must have 


overlooked when he turned the Bucks hustings 
‘nto a little Dura plain, and there set up his 
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golden image after the bill broking, money ex- 
changing, Sidouian style, that 


Ii] fares the land to hasiening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumalates, and men decay. , 


We are getting into hard times. The bold pea- 
santry are being abandoned to the colonies and the 
States by their natural admirers and friends. But 
still “the might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm” 
is the best defence of the fifty thousand pounds 
per annum. l[ixcept for the first, the second would 
not be worth many years’ purcliase, in the present 
unhappy state of the world. So we fancy that 
the Radical Reformers must take to the old poetry, 
and declare that 


A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

In our country—and it is really the same, or 
will soon be the same, in Bucks— the peasantry are 
persecuted by wealth. Wealth clears and closes 
glens that once were the homes of “ fair women 
and strong men.” Wealth turns the sheep grazing 
hills into deer forests. Wealth has been success- 
fully wrought for the conversion of many small 
farms into one. Wealth has given us hundreds 
of bothies for thousands of cottages. The plague 
proceeds, and we are determined to stay it, if 
possible, orto try. It is our time to become Con- 
servative, and an extension of the suffrage is the 
most Conservative measure of our peasantry and 
small farmers that can be now adopted. 

Viscount Palmerston will bring out the form 
and shape of his Reform Bill at an carly date, if 
he means to defy alike his foes withia and his foes 
without. The Premier has to contend with enemies 
in both quarters. If the new Reform Bill be to con- 
tain a property qualification of any kind, of which 
we affect not to doubt, it will be one attainable by 
all industrious men, or it will be shattered during 
the agitation from this day to the meeting of 
Parliament in 1858. We assume that a Bill to 
change the suffrage decisively cannot pass in this 
session—but that a sketch of any plan for next 
year can be supplied. The omission would only 
give opportunity and strength to Lord John Rus- 
sell, and other opponents of the Government ; fill 
the country with surmises; and supply materials 
for suspicions of a not uncharitable nature, 

Twenty-five years since, the political sky was red 
and stormy. ‘The popular feeling was evineed by 
passionate resolutions and by political unions, The 
state was in danger, and under considerable inti- 
midation. The Whig party turned the stream 
with udmirable skill. Their ery—the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill—silenced 
criticism. Then it was impossible to balance in- 
terests, or to devise divergencies from the four 
broad lines—ten pounds, five pounds, household 
or universal suffrage. Now the public are calm 
aud collected, and yet determined to have a change 
in the distribution of electoral influences, and an 
enlargement of the elective power. They will not 
be cheated casily into the continuance of conve- 
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nient boroughs as political preserves, and they will 
not be contented with any mode of suffrage that 
excludes industrious and intelligent men. 

Ten years since, we pointed to means of recou- 


ciling those who tremble at the name of universal | 


suffrage, with the representation of the “ bold 
peasantry” and the “skilled artizans.” All men 
will admit in theory that all other men should have 
some influence in the formation of laws that they 
are expected to obey, and in the imposition of 
faxes, which they are expccted to pay, Any num- 
ber of men delay the practical application of this 
theory only for the benefit of certain other indivi- 
duals, whom they treat as minors, or for the safety 
of society. Many individuals exist to whom the 
suffrage would be personally useless; but if we 
wait until the nation be in a thoroughly perfect 
state, before we enable tlic people to help them- 
selves out of ignorance, tlie further discussion of 
this subject may be adjourned for a few generations. 
Races of mankind exist who must be guided by 
others for a time. At present, they have no 
desire for democratic and self-goverament. The 
serfs of Russia are, we believe, quite delighted 
with their bondage. This race, and others simi- 
larly situated, are different from our own, and 
require different treatment, but we may be assured 
that as a nation begins to value self-government, 
its concession must commence. 

A numerous class of politicians like concession. 
They are bit-by-bit men—slow and sure; but so 
very slow that their progress is sure to be almost 
imperceptible. They plot at present a twenty- 
pounds franchise for counties as a compromise ; 
and the addition of two or three parishes to small 
towns, for the production of constituencies with 
decent dimensions. hat is the first sketch of a 
Reform Bill. 

The second on the cards is the same thing re.- 
peated with deeper colours, five pounds in the 
boroughs, ten pounds in the counties, and a 
greater upmaking of parts of counties into bo- 
roughs, or the clustering of several English bo- 
roughs after the manner of Scotch and Welsh. 
This is the great Conservative measure of the 
Middle Liberals—the very wise men of the party. 
Various dashes are put into this sketch by indivi- 
duals, with brilliant effect in some instances. Thus 
several gentlemen want a larger representation of 
the learned bodies—of the Universities—and_ if 
they would achieve no better result for mankind 
than the votes of the present literati, we are con- 
tent not to increase our calamities. Others pro- 
pose to turn income-tax receipts into qualifications 
for voting ; a judicious proposal which Mr, Glad- 
stone would render nugatory in 1860, by repealing 
the income-tax—a proposition far too good to be 
true. 

Next we have the incidents — that is to 
say, the extension to some part of the three King- 


doms of qualifications inoperative in other parts, | 


as the forty-shill ng freeholds to Scotland, where 
with the alterations necessary to meet local cus- 


toms they would be extremely just, reasonable, 
_ and needful reforms. 
| During the general election, many other schemes 
_have beeu mentioned, and some of them are of 
small importance. The old scheme of household 
' voting has been named. Payment of dircct rates 
and taxes has been proposed. Either of the two 
is a broad, deep line—intelligible on that account, 
The last proceeds upon the idea that the Legisla. 
ture looks after our money, and that a representa- 
tive is merely a bore, through which the repre. 
sented may be taxed. That, of course, is a great 
mistake. The Legislature has more interesting 
privileges than te tax us, while weall feel that to 
be a very interesting operation. In this country, 
moreover, many families—even families of respecta- 
bility—are not householders, but lodgers; and 
many houscholders pay no direct taxes, bnt one 
sum for their accommodation, including rent and 
taxes. 

The persons who seek to connect the “ exten. 
sion of the franchise” with the property of the 
country, could not adopt a better plan than one 
suggested ten years since in this magazine. Any 
other course short of the widest suffrage will leave 
us exposed to renewed agitations, when the nation 
should be “ doing” instead of hunting after the 
meaus of “doing.’” The qualifications which will 
command general assent and respect must be 
attainable by all who value their possession. 

A five pound franchise in borouglis, and a ten 
pound franchise in counties, are not rational, for 
the simple resson that rents are higher relatively 
| in boroughs than in counties. Still these lines 
might form the foundation of a satisfactory sys 
tem, placing upon them as additional qualifications, 
receipts for income-tax, aud the officials connected 
with the tax offices could register all these voters. 

The nation will act wisely by encouraging the ac- 
cumulation of money in its own securities ; and, 
therefore, 2 given and not a large sum, held ia 
them for a fixed period, and so long as it is beld, 
should qualify. In other words, the creditors of 
the nation for fifty pounds and upwards should 
vote on the strength of their citizenship and their 
claim. 

The national interest will always be promoted by 
the numerous friendly and other associations for au 
accumulative purpose, if their affairs be conducted 
with adequate honesty and skill. Therefore it might 
be proper to give votes to persons holding a siml- 
lar property to that already mentioned—fifty 
pounds—in their stocks. The privilege could only 
be afforded to the members of societies which 
submitted to a thorough audit by Government 
accountants. The measure would secure a proper 
audit, a matter greatly required, if it were proper 
and not after the manner characterised by one of 
the auditors of the Royal British Bank in his o#8 
proceeding, asa farce. The public could only 
know by that means whether the fifty pounds of 
stock represented follies and frauds, or substance. 

Then tle nation bas an evident interest in the 
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progress of life assurance to a reasonable extent. 
Large policies upon individual lives are gambling 
speculations, unless in peculiar circumstances, 
Female insurance is not generally necessary, unless 
in the case of a lifeon which means are suspended. 
These points, however, cannot be regulated by any 
stereotyped rule, although, for illustration, the 
notorious cases of Palmer were obviously specula- 
tive. A healthy system of life assurance should 
be general—if possible universal over male lives. 
Thefore, we said ten years since, as we now say, 
that life assurance policies should qualify those 
who hold them to vote after the premium for two 
or three years has been paid upon them. A 
minimum amount would be struck, which should 
not exceed one hundred pounds; but in the case 
of agricultural labourers, and several badly paid 
classes of artisans, fifty pounds would be sufficient, 
A similar rule might be adopted ia favour of per- 
sons advanced in years, and whose payments would 
be much over the average. 

The last franchise would operate slowly. Even 
if parties were allowed to pay at once the amount 
of three years’ premiums, very few would use the 
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a great benefit would result from that course; be- 
cause Companies whose policies did nut qualify 
would either be old and rich, but, like Cwxsar's wife, 
above suspicion—-or they would lose public esteem, 
and live, if they lived at all, with a nosa Lene upon 
their proposals. 

We throw out these suggestions as practical 
replies to Mr. Disraeli’s arguments concerning pro- 
perty, aud as a means of linking Jabour to the 
property of the country, with the consciousness 
that any scheme of political reform which does 
not afford a representation to industry in all its 
departments should not, and will not, remove agi- 
tation; and that any exceptions of a qualifying 
nature to a general principle, must take the shape 
of advantages, attainable and desirable, by the 
great body of the people—must be such as it would 
be a reproach not to win, if they are to be final 
in their character, and twine the people around 
and into the constitution of the country—making 
them to feel that its affairs are under their own 
management : that its might is wielded by them : 
that its power is their power: its resources their 
resources : its laws the laws that they adopt, and, 








permission. Therefore it would be a gradual | therefore, must obey: its prosperity their pride: 
scheme ; but one that would, in its course, bring | and work all classes out of antagonism, wearing 


many social advantages in addition to those of a 
political nature. 

In this case again, the policies of Companies 
whose affairs were regularly submitted to the audit 


| off the rugged edges of distinctions that must al- 


ways exist—iuto one strong current—having one 


| object deeper and stronger than of old, but with 


fewer rapids and rocks, and something less of foam 


of a public accountant could only qualify ; and | and fury in its course. 








THE TESTIMONY 


Taz “Testimony of the Rocks” is a posthu- 
mous volume. The arrangements for its publica- 
tion were almost completed, the prefatory notes 
were prepared, and the dedication to a personal 
friend was written before the author’s death. The 
circumstances connected with that sad event were 
briefly noticed in a former number of this publica- 
tion, immediately after its occurrence. Hugh 
Miller was a native of Cromarty, in the north of 
Scotland. His family were engaged in those 
laborious duties by which the great majority of 
our people live. He was deprived early of his 
father's guidance and help, and his education and 
support devolved almost entirely upon his mother 
and her relatives. He wrote an autobiography, 
at least of his schoolboy days, in which he lays no 
claim to precocity of intellect. His carcer at 
school was not very brilliant, and the schools | 
he attended were not calculated to elicit a genius | 
that was hidden perhaps beneath a thick crust. 
At a subsequent period he chose, or was thrown 
tuto, a very laborious profession ; and yet his ap- 
Prenticeship and subsequent experience as a stone- | 





OF THE ROCKS.* 


mason gave to scientific circles, at a future day, 
his “ old red sand stone.” 

Mr. Miller was a man of apparently great phy- 
sical strength ; and he was able to follow days of 
hard labour by evenings of hard and solitary read- 
ing. He thus became acquainted with the classic 
works in the English language, and gradually his 
own style was moulded on the best models. He 
travelied, in connexion with his trade, over a con- 
siderable part of Scotland, and he became ac- 
quainted intimately with its scenery and its tradi- 
tions. The first work published by him, under the 
title of “Legends of the North of Scotland,” 
evinced imaginative powers which might have made 
him popular in fictitious narrative ; but he did not 
pursue that vein. His labour among the quarries 
and the rocks of his couutry brought under his 
eyes fragments of an early world—the remains 
of that pre-Adamite period of which he was de- 
stined to be an able and popular illustrator. The 
respect shown to Hugh Miller during his youth, 
in the little town where his personal history was 
known to every family, is the best commentary on 








* 1 vol. Edinburgh: Constable and Co., and Shepherd and Elliot. 
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his character at that time. He became fully 
qualified for the duties of accountant in a local 
bank there, and he received the appointment. 
This period of his life embraced perhaps its hap- 
piest years; for his labours were comparatively 
light, his circumstances were easy, and the abun- 
dant leisure which he possessed was employed in 
adding to his general knowledge. He was thus 
engaged, and years were passing pleasantly and 


profitably with him; and he could have said with : 


the Shunamite—“ I dwell among my own people,” 
when the anti-patronage party in the Established 
Church of Scotland, and the parties who wished a 
compromise with “the evil thing,” willing to keep 
the name without quite all the reality, carried the 
celebrated “ veto law.” 
ment gave to communicants in a congregation tlic 
power to “ veto" the patron's presentee. Tlie re- 
formers in the ecclesiastical courts argued that as 
patronage at a comparatively recent “period had 
been imposed upon the Church of Scotland by the 
Imperial Parliament, against the conditions of the 
union between England and Scotland, they did not 


act harshly towards the patrons in limiting their | 


right to present by the refusal of the people to 
receive. Indeed, the practice of the church, as 
recognised by the civil law, required two processes, 
unconnected with the patron, to render his pre- 
sentation valid. The. call of the people, and the 
trial of the Presbytery, were thioretically as much 
elements in obtaining a benclice as the presenta- 
tion of the patron. The call of the people had 


become, indeed, in many parishes a ceremony or | 


formality without vital influence. The ecclesiasti- 
cal courts naturally supposed that the communi- 
cants would only forbid, by a solemn document 
and process the ordination of a presentee, in cx- 
treme cases. It was obviously a less offensive 
thing to choose a person unconnected with the 
patron of the parish than to reject his friend or 
protege, after the presentation had been issued. 
The scheme did not work agreeably. ‘Towards the 
church its operations were advantageous, but to- 
wards the patrons and their friends they were trou- 
blesome. ‘Therefore the civil courts endeavoured 
to induct those presentees who were unpopular, 
and vetoed, both into the spiritualities and the 
temporalites of the living, A new question 
arose thea. Tue Church of Scotland, unlike that 
of England, insisted that the civil courts had no 
power over its spiritual functions. ‘he latter, 
however, ordered them to induct and ordain with- 
out reference to their own laws or the will of the 
people. These orders would have been obeyed by 
one party, and were resented by the majority. At 


an early stage of the controversy, a pamphlet was | 


published in Edinburgh on the subject, in the 
form of a letter, addressed, if we correctly remem- 
ber, to Lord Brougham. Among the common 


earnestness, and, perhaps, the sarcastic tone of the 
writer, rivetted the attention of some Edinburgh 


gentlemen, who had planned at that period the 





THE “ WITNESS.” 


establishment of a newspaper to advocate the 
views of the majority in the church. They sug. 
gested that the author of the pamphlet should be. 
come the editor of the paper. ‘Their proposals 
were accepted, and thus Hugh Miller was trans. 
ferred from his desk in Cromarty to the editorship 
of the Witaess in Edinburgh. The paper had the 
active support of an enthusiastic and numerous 
party, and is one of the very few journals that 
have paid their expenses from the commencement 
of their career. 





| tion. 
This ecclesiastical enact- | 
| cess. 


| the editor. 





A number of able men were associated with 
the editor in contributing to the Witness, but his 
own papers always formed its principal attrac. 
They were written with great care, 
and their composition was often a laborious pro- 
Thus the journal seldom referred to the 
topic of the day, and never in articles written by 
The Witness criticised its opponents 
in a caustic and severe style, and defended its 


| supporters with the usual warmth, but with more 


than the usual talent. The first operation 
might lave been safcly neglected, and it was not 
useful to the party. Statements altogother inde- 
fensible were often made respecting individuals. 
They were more likely to alienate friends than to 
| convert foes. The heat and passion of a great 
| controversy may now extenuate those errors ; and 
if the common practice of many other writers would 
have justified them, that justification was afforded. 

Mr. Miller was a Whig, or something more, but 
_he never appears to have been deeply interested in 
political progress ; although many able papers 
were contributed by him on sanatory and on social 
questions. His geological works undoubtedly oc- 
cupied the greater portion of his time. His heart 
was more in them than in any of his other en- 
gagements. ‘They abound with passages of sin- 
gular beauty and eloquence, in his descriptions 
of fossil remains hidden for ages among the rocks, 
aud excavated by that indomitable research which 
he applied to his favourite study. He was an 
acute and careful observer, aud he delineated what 
he saw in clear and chaste language, but not in 
terms clearer or more cloquent than those in which 
he describes only what he imagined. 

The “Testimony of the Rocks” consists of 
twelve lectures of which the greater part were 
delivered to popular audiences, and some never 
have been read in public. One of these lectures 
is particularly devoted to a description of the 
manner in which Moses was inspired to write the 
first chapter of Genesis. The word translated 
“days” in that chapter is of course held to mean 
periods of long time, but of unequal duration. 
Moses is supposed in vision to have seen the 
changes on the earth’s surface in a series of 
panoramic pictures, as they would bave appeared 


| 





| to a living man stationed upon the globe. Each 
herd of pamphlets, it was apt to be lost ; but the 8 po g 


change of scenery is denoted by a day. We can- 
not doubt that the delineation of these pictures 
has been a weary work. It displays uncommon 





care, even in a volume where traces of great care 
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are marked on every page. The result is not, we 
think, exceeded in any volume of the English 
language in its peculiar style. It is remarkably 
beautiful. With a resemblance to the descriptive 
matter in Rasselas, not in subject but in style 
only, it is superior as a specimen of artistic and 
finished writing. The resemblance does not cease 
there. It has the same foundation—in the 
imagination of the writer. It is not a logical 
deduction from any fact, but a captivating freak of 


fancy. 

A difficulty is by some persons supposed to 
exist in reconciling the statemeuts of Scripture 
with the evidences of geology. The author of 
the “ Testimony of the Rocks” experienced no 
such difficulty, and we experience none. He, 
however, got over the apparent contradiction by a 
laborious process. Ours is easy, and, we think, 
rational, The canon of revelation is complete. 
Is the canon ‘of geology complete? On the con- 
trary, we are told to expect more discoveries. 
We expect them iu confidence and patience; but 
we refuse to decide upon incomplete and ever 
changing evidence. Finish the case, and then it 
may be examined profitably. Until then we refuse 
to deal with it as perfect evidence. The follow- 
ing extract is a remarkable proof of the necessity 
of seeking truth without endeavouring to fit it 
into systems :-— 


It is a great fact, now fully established in the course of 
geological discovery, that between the plants which in the 
present time cover the earth, and the animals which inhabit 
it, and the animals and plants of the later extinct creations, 
there occurred no break or blank, but that, on the contrary, 
many of the existing organisms were contemporary during 
the morning of their being with many of the extinct ones 
during the evening of theirs. We know, farther, that not 
a few of the shells which now live on our coasts, and 
several of even the wild animals which continue to survive 


amid our tracts of hill and forest, were in existence many | 


ages ere the human age began. Iustead of dating their 
beginning only a single natural day, or at most two natural 
days, in advance of man, they must have preceded him by 
mavy thousands of years. Iu fine, in consequence of that 
comparatively recent extension of geological facts, in the di- 
rection of the later systems and furmations, through which 
we are led to know that the present creation was not cut off 
abruptly from the preceding one, but that, ou the contrary, 
it dovetailed into it at a thousand different points, we are 
led also to know that any scheme of recunciliation which 
would separate between the recent and the extinct existences 
by a chaotic gulph of death and darkness, is a scheme which 
no longer mects the necessities of the case. Though per- 
fectly adequate forty years ago, it has been greatly outgrown 
by the progress of geological discovery, and is, as I have 
said, adequate no longer; and it becomes a not unimportant 
matier to determine the special scheme that would bring 
into completest harmony the course of creation, as now 
ascertained by the geologist, and that brief but sublime 
Barrative of its progress which forms a mect introduction in 
holy writ to the history of the haman family. The first 
qeestion to which we must address ourselves in any such 
inquiry is of course a very obvious one,—Wiat are the 
facts scientifically determined which now demand a new 
scheme of reconciliation. 


In the days of Dr. Pye Smith end Dr. Chalmers, 
® mode of reconciliation was proposed which the 
advance of science renders useless now! In the 
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days of some other personages the present, or any 
other scheme now devised may be set aside by 
new evidence. The facts now stated may be cor- 
rect, and yet the inferences may be loose and 
useless, The periods affixed by this author to the 
changes in the earth which he describes, are thou- 
sands of years in some places, and myriads of ages 
in others. A science that leaves such margins 


in its chronology has yet to be reduced to order ; 





and is chaos itself. In spite of these slight dif- 
ferences the lecturer felt no difficulty in dismis- 
sing Dr. Pye Smith’s scheme. 


The scheme of reconciliation adopted by the late Dr. 
Pye Smith, though, save in one particular, identified as I 
have said with that of Dr. Chalmers, is made in virtue of 
its single point of difference, to steer clear of the difficulty. 
Both schemes exhibit the creation recorded in Genesis as 
aa event which took place about six thousand years ago, 
—both describe it as begun and completed in six natural 
days, and both represent it as cut off from a previously 
existing creation by a chaotic period of death and darkness. 
But while, according to the scheme of Chalmers, both the 
Biblical creation and the previous period of death are 
represented as co-extensive with the globe, they are repre- 
sented according to that of Dr. Smith, as limited and local. 
They may have extended, it is said, only over a few provinces 
of Central Asia, in which, when all was life and light in 
other parts of the globe, there reigned for a time only death 
and darkness, amid the welterings of a chaotic sea, which, 
at the Divine command, was penetrated by light, and occu- 
pied by dry land, and ultimately, ere the end of the creative 
week, became a centre in which certain plants and animals, 
and fiually man himself, were created, And this scheme, 
by leaving to the geologist, in this country and elsewhere, 
save mishap in some unknown Asiatic district, his unbroken 
series, certainly does not conflict with the facts educed by 
geological discovery. It vjrtually removes Scripture altoge- 
ther oui of the field. 

I must confess, however, that on this and on some other 
accounts it has failed to satisfy me. I have stumbled, too, 
at the conception of a merely local and limited chaos, in 
which the darkness would be so complete, that when first 
penetrated by the light, that penetration could be described 
as actually a making or creating of light; and that while 


| life obtained all around its precincts, could yet be thoroughly 





void of life. A local darkness, so profound as to admit po 
ray of light, seems to have fallen for a time on Egypt, as one 
of the ten plagues ; but the event was evidently miraculous, 
and no stucent of natural science is entitled 'o have re- 
course, in order to extricate himself out of a difficulty, to 
suppositious unrecorded miracles. Creation cannot take 
place without miracle; bat it would be a strange reversal of 
all our previous conclusions on the subject, should we have 


| to hold that the dead dark blank out of which creation arose 


was miraculous also, 

Aud if, rejecting miracle, we cast ourselves on the purely 
natural, we find that the local darknesses dependent on 
known causes of which we have any record in history, were 
always either very imperfect, like the darkness of your Lon- 
don fogs, or very temporary like the darkness deseribed by 
Pliny as occasioned by a cloud of volcanic ashes: and so, 
altogether fail to meet the demands of such an hypothesis a» 
that of Dr. Smith. And yet further, | am disposed, I must 
add, to look for a broader and more general meaning in that 
grand description of the creation of all things with which 
the divine record so appropriately opens, than I could re- 
cognise it as forming, were | assured it referred to but one 
of many existiog creations—a creation restricted to may hap 
a few hundred square miles of country, and to mayhap « 
few scores of animals and plants. What, thea, is the scheme 
of reconciliation which I woald venture to propound ? 


We have hinted at the nature of Mr, Miller's 
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scheme. He supposes that the past was revealed 
in vision to Moses, as the future was secn in 
vision by other prophets. If the theory were 
correct, it is most probable that the circumstance 
would not have remained to be discovered in the 
nineteenth century. A vision of the past anterior 
to the existence of mankind, would have been as 
miraculous as a vision of the future; and the seer 
backwards would have explained the sources of 
his knowledge, as other seers into the future have 
done. The subject is more curious than profitable 
—curious indeed it may be, whereas profitable it 
is not; because as yet we have no evidence from 
geology contradictory of the Mosaic narrative ; 
except the assumption that more work was done, 
than could have been done in a day. What is a 
day ? Even the English word implies with the 
explanation given in Genesis an unequal length 
of time. Some of the days known on this globe 
from evening to morning extend to months of 
time. The expression day, it seems generally 
agreed, might be rendered epoch or period with 
propriety, It is the interval therefore from a 
morning to an evening that has to be sought, 
if there be any use in seeking what inno way con- 
cerns our welfare. Any ordinary reader, viewing 
the narrative with the light afforded by the Provi- 
dential economy now existing, would perceive that 
a day of twelve hours was no more intended than 
of eighteen, or nine, or four hours, or four months, 
—all days extending from morning to evening, in 
the present state of the world; and it is clear 
that a day of twenty-four hours could not have 
been meant, because the evening and the morning 
are expressly mentioned, excluding the night. 
We should collect from the statement, therefore, 
that the word translated, and properly translated, 
“day” meant a period of activity, followed by 
another without change. The commencement of 
the active period would be represented as the mor- 
ning, and the termination as the evening. 


Such is the legitimate meaning of the inspired 
narrative, and to this meaning science has never 
required any scheme of reconciliation. It never 
stood in want of reconciliation. The plans that have 
been offered by Dr. Pye Smith, by Mr. Miller, and 
by others, are alike unnecessary to those who 
have no wish to be wise above what is written. 


The following beautiful passage describes the 
care with which the future abode of mankind was 


provided with all things necessary for their exist- 
ence :— 


That which chiefly distinguished the Paleozoic from the 
secondary and tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora, 
It was emphatically the period of plants,—“ of herbs yield- 
ing seed after their kind.” Inno other age did the world 
ever witness such a flora; the youth of the earth was pecu- 
liarly a green and umbrageous youth,—a youth of dusk and 
tangled forests, of huge pines and stately araucarians, of 
the reed-like calamite, the tall tree fern, the sculptured si- 
gillaria, aod the hirsute jepidodendron. Wherever dry land 
or shallow lake, or rumning stream appeared from where 





| 
| 





Melville Island now spreads out its ice wastes under the 
star of the pole, to where the arid plains of Australia lie 





TUE PALZOZOIC PERIOD. 


solitary beneath the bright cross of the south, a rank and lax. 
uriant herbage cumbered every foot-breadth of the dank 
and steaming soil; and even to distant planets our earth 
must have shone through the enveloping cloud with a green 
and delicate ray. Of this extraordinary age of plants we 
have our cheerful remembrancers and witnesses in the flames 
that war in our chimneys when we pile up the winter fire, 
—in the brilliant gas that now casts its light on this great 
assemblage, and that lightens up the streets and lanes of 
this vast city—in the glowing furnaces that smelt our me. 
tals, and give moving power to our ponderous engines, 
in the long dusky trains that shriek and snort, speed dart. 
like athwart our landscapes,—and in the great cloud-enve. 
loped vessels that darken the lower reaches of your noble 
river, and rush in foam over ocean and sea. The geologic 
evidence is so complete as to be patent to all, that the first 
great period was, as described in the Mosaic record, peca- 
liarly a period of herbs and trees, “ yielding sced after their 
kind.” 

Mr. Miller argues through all the chapters or 
lectures which form this volume, that the vege- 
tation requisite to form the coalfields could only 
have been produced in long period from the teem- 
ing earth. We are not certain that any demon- 
stration of this opinion has ever been made. A 
curious example occurs in these latter days of the 
formation of a substance resembling coal, by the 
compression of peat, and still further in the pres- 
sure of sawdust into a solid body, for which a 
patent was taken sume years since. By either of 
these schemes a correct idea might be formed of 
the quantity of vegetable matter contained in the 
known coal measures. Our impression is that 
Mr. Miller exaggerated, of course unconsciously, 
the space on earth, and in time, that would have 
been required for their production. He supposed 
that the first period for which geologists have to 
account is the third or herb-creating day, and that 
this great period of the globe’s history was distin- 
guished by vast vegetable productions, such as 
might grow rapidly on the surface of the earth, 
heated by internal fires, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of steam. The vegetables which are 
supposed to form coal are chiefly of the fern class, 
which grow with amazing rapidity even in the 
present state of the world. The extent of the 
known coal districts is trivial when contrasted 
with the earth’s surface. In temperate climates 
we form a very inadequate idea of the rapidity 
wherewith herbs, plants, and trees assume magni- 
tude in the tropics. A proposal exists for making 
paper out of the plaintain fibre. That fibre is 
deemed worthless by the planters of the West 
Indies, who have difficulty in consuming the 
quantity that they grow for the fruit. Some day 
we may have artificial fuel made from tropical 
vegetation by hydraulic compression. The fibre 
might be cheaply crushed into atoms. They 
could be formed rapidly into blocks of sufficient 
consistence to cut and polish, Our peat certainly 
may be turned into blocks of that description in 4 
few minutes. We have seen that done by a ma- 
chine patented by the late Mr. Gwynne, of Essex- 
street, London. The process, perhaps, has not 


been found profitable, and thus the creditors and 
shareholders of the Royal British Bank suffer 
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joss; but, Mr. Gwynne was sanguine of achieving 
t results from his patent, and the one to 
which we refer accomplished its work. 

A proposal was made some time since to use 
the bitumen of Tobago, mixed with rough vegeta- 
ble matter, and one person proposed its mixture 
with sand—for fuel to steamers. The project is 
not abandoned ; and thus from several sources we 
may hereafter have practical proof of the quantity 
of matter employed in the formation of coal. 

The Bible begins with the words, ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
Boothroyd, in his translation says, “the heavens,” 
—explaining the reason thus in a note,—“ as our 
language admits the plural, heavens, as well as hea- 
yen, I have uniformly adopted it as expressing both 
the sense and the idiom of the original.’’ The 
authorised version proceeds thus: ‘ And the earth 
was without form and void,” qualities which we 
do not comprehend; but the words are rendered 
in Boothroyd’s translation—‘ And the earth was 
desolate and waste” —a better rendering, we believe 
and at least more in accordance with the structure 
of our language. Some form matter must always 
assume. The original meaning appears to be best 
carried out by our word “ desolate,” which is em- 
ployed again by Boothroyd in Jeremiah iv. 23, 
where the translators of the authorised version 
have repeated the words, “ without form or void.” 
The chapter in Jeremiah, where the same words 
occur, with the addition that the heavens were 
without light, describes by them the consequences 
of severe jndgments of the Lord upon great 
crimes. A comparison of the two passages in 
some measure sustains an idea of Mr. Miller’s, 
expressed for poetic purposes, as he says, in ano- 
ther chapter or lecture, that this same earth 
belonged in some way to the rebellious spirits, and 
that it was made desolate and waste by the judg- 
ment of the Almighty, long before the creation of 
man. In this manner he illustrates the enmity 
“between thy seed and her seed.” In justice to 
Mr. Miller, we must add that he was merely sug- 
gesting a companion poem to “ Paradise Lost,” 
With this idea as it subject. We may not pry too 
curiously into matters not revealed, but a suggestive 
parallelism exists between the first and second 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and the 
verses named in Jeremiah. 

The metallic period of the globe—its igneous 
state in which our metals were produced—and 
granite mountains run into their gigantic moulds, 
1s uot touched by geologists with that familiarity 
which they employ in describing the deposits in 
which they find remains of animal and vegetable 
life. We have no means of tracing the formation 


of the metals, but since they are of vital import- | 


ance to mankind, it is not improbable that it pre- 
ceded those developements of creative power, nar- 
rated in the first chapter of Genesis, or that pas- 
sage may be confined to the creation of things 
visible to any eye on the globe. The professional 
geologist finds no difficulties in anything. Generally 
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| he can find a cause, and make an explanation in 


any circumstances. These statements have fre- 
quently a perfect appearance, until, under a close 
examination, they are found to be full of cracks 
and flaws. The general public are, of course, in 
a worse position. An idea is common that coal is 
vegetable matter compressed ; but coal crops out 
in many quarters of the globe in a position where 
compression could not have occurred. In other 
places these desposits of herbs and plants are 
practically overlaid by metallic ores, which must 
have experienced a degree of heat inconsistent 
with the safety of anything in their vicinity. 
They may have been upheaved from a great depth 
in the earth after the deposit of several vegetable 
substances, and those softer rocks in which remains 
and traces of animal life are visible. That idea 
supposes a general state of volcanic eruption, in- 
consistent with the existence of either animal or 
vegetable life. So many difficulties encompass the 
inquiry, that men of plain common sense, for 
whom, as a class, Mr. Miller expresses little 
respect in some parts of this volume; at least, 
when their common sense comes in contact with 
science—are forced to take refuge in Genesis 
again, and glad to find it. 

They learn there that in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. They do not 
learn when that beginning occurred. They are 
told that after that date the earth was without 
form and void, was desolate and waste; but 
whether that desolation was only its primal state, 
or the consequence of a great judgment, they 
are nowhere told. Therefore the greater part of 
the organic remains that exist under the surface 
of the earth may be the reft and tossed wrecks of 
the earth's loneliness, at a period altogether pre- 
ceding the first day mentioned in Moses; and the 
existence of these fragments from the past may 
be without the pale of his inspired narrative. 

The arguments founded upon the remains of 
animals, evidently greater and stronger than any 
now existing upon the globe, or of other animals, 
different although not greater than any known 
species, are not sufficient to prove that they were 
extinct before the creation of man. Elephants, 
and lions, and the rhinoceros, abounded in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town within a hundred 
years, and now they are never seen there. Five 
hundred years hence, if the world survives for that 
period without any check on its population, the 
larger beasts of prey will have disappeared from 
the earth. Future geologists would not be justi- 
fied on that account, when they disinter their bones, 
in supposing that the carcases which they sus- 
tained were antediluvian, or pre-Adamite. They 
would nevertheless fall into the error, and gene- 
ralise or theorise regarding it, except for those 
printed books that will survive to their time. If 
we mistake not, an animal is described in the book 
of Job, chap. xli., as leviathan, which commentators 
have endeavoured to identify with the crocodile, 
and we think have failed; but which may bave 
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266 BOOTHROYD 8 TRANSLATION OP THE BIBLE. 


been one of those great formations, of which 
happily only now the bones remain. 

We have already mentioned Boothroyd’s transla- 
tion of the Bible. It was an anticipation of a 
demand made since its appearance for a new trans- 
lation. The translator was not only a scholar, but 
a wan of great taste and poetic temperament. 
His work is in many respects valuable ; especially 
in his rendering of the poetic books, in which he 
adheres closely to that Anglo-Saxon model, which 
the English speaking world will never lose. Booth- 
royd cleaves to the crocodile as the representativ> 
of the leviathan ; while he renders his description 
in lines of which we quote a few :— 


I will not conceal his limbs, 
Nor his strength and graceful proportions. 


The crocodile’s limbs are really concealed, and 
as to graceful proportions, he has them not. Then 


Out of his mouth go firebrands, 
And flashes of fire burst forth, 
From his nostrils issueth smoke, 
As from a boiling pot or caldron ; 
His breath enkindleth coals, 
And a flame from his mouth issueth forth. 
Srrenotu maketh its abode on his neck, 
And pestruction danceth before him. 


The passage is not applicable to the crocodile, 
and we dare not consider them exaggerated. 
Upon earth there is not his like, 
He is made free from fear, 


He despiseth all that is lofty ; 
He is King over all the sous of pride. 


The crocodile, although a cruel, is also a timid 
animal, and is not apparently free from fear, while 
he cannot certainly be classed as the king of beasts, 
—the first upon the earth. The description would 
be more applicable to the elephant or rhinoceros : 
but they have been passed previously by the lion ; 
but leviathan is thus described — 


His body is like strong shields. 
Closed together are the scales as with a seal. 


It is more probable, therefore, that the levia- 
than family is extinct, than that we can trace them 
in the crocodile, while-the tradition of the Ameri- 
can Indians, like nearly all the traditions, may be 
founded on fact. 

Many scientific men reason loosely in their 
favourite pursuits. Mr. Miller believed the pre- 
sent improvements iu geology to be strong pillars 
of natural theology, aud confirmations of the 
sacred narrative; while he did not consider the 
subtle reasoning of Bentley, or others of his 
sehool, successful. He says, page 193 :— 


The importance of the now demonstrated fact, that all 
the living organisms which exist on earth had a beginning, 
and that a time was when they were not, will be best ap- 
preciated by those who koow how mach, and, it must be 
added how unsuccesfully, writers on the evidences have 
laboured to convict of an absurdity, on this special head, the 
atheistic assertions of an infinite series of beings. 


The writers in question had probably a different 
opinion of their labours. Robert Hall, who Mr. 





Miller says “could but play” with the argument 
against an infinite series of beings, and asked what 
‘was palpably absurd,” was a man of considerable 
intellect. We shall do no discredit to the recent 
memory of Hugh Miller, if we suppose that 
Robert Hall was a man of equal intellect. The 
great preacher of England might have said pro. 
bably that the geologist of Scotland had not de. 
monstrated that all organised beings had a begin. 
ning, by tracing organised forms down into several 
strata of rocks, and failing to discover organis. 
ation in other strata, saying then that what he 
failed to discover never had an existence. The 
argument might have seemed still less complete if 
he remembered that those other rocks, in which 
no such tracings exist, are believed to have been 
liquid with fervent heat, which necessarily would 
obliterate any traces of organisation. The infinite 
series of parts was more demonstrative reasoni 
but it was not in Mr. Miller’s line. To Bentley's 
views he refers in the following passage — 


And as for Bentley, on the other hand, he ought surely 
to have known that all infinities are not equal, seeing that 
Newton had expressly told him so in the second of his fonr 
famons letters, but that, on the contrary, one infinity may 
not only be ten times greater than an other infinity, buteven 
infinitely greater than another infinity; and that so the 
conception of an infinity of men possessed of ten infinities of 
fingers and toes is in no respect an absurdity. Of the three 
infinities possible in space, the second is infinitely greater 
than the first, and the third infinitely greater than the 
second. A line infinitely produced is capable of being 
divided into—i. ¢. consists of—an infinity of given parts; a 
plane infinitely extended is capable of being divided into an 
infinity of infinitely divisible lines ; and a cube—i. ¢. a solid 
infinitely expanded—is capable of being divided into an 
infinity of infinitely divisible planes. In fine, metaphysical 
theology furnishes no argument against the iafinite series of 
the atheists.” 


An infinity of men possessed of an infinity of 
fingers and toes, may be reduced to an absurdity 
in another way than would appear from this ex- 
tract. An infinity, it is admitted, must not stop. 
Families and races of men, however, do. stop. 
Families have died out. Men have lived recently 
who now have no descendants on the earth. The 
assumed infinity ended with them. Therefore it 
was assumed and unreal. We cannot suppose ap 
infinite line, with a number of lines branching 
and breaking off. We cannot suppose an infinite 
capable of being finite. But in this case we have 
evidence that the lives of men may be finite, for 
that which happened to one man, and which he 
could not prevent, might happen to all men, for 
all are equally powerless to prevent the extinction 
of their families. If it does not happen to all, it 
is because an infinite Power makes provision 
» oon that result,—but that Power is not in 
t . 

A cube,—“ i.¢., a solid infinitely expanded”—is 
not capable of being divided into a series of in- 
finitely divisible planes, or anything else. This i 
equally true of an infinite plane. An infinite 
solid, according to our notions of solidity, would 
of course occupy all space, and admit nothing thet 
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was not of itself. It could neither be marked, | The life of a man takes nothing from eternity. 
measu nor divided, because in space there | The revolutions of our solar system may run 
could be no space for anything else wherewith to | parallel as it were for a part of the line, but they 
mark, measure, or divide. An infinite line is con- | detract nothing from its endurance, 
ceivable in consistence with our notions; and we The one demonstration is perfect, the other is 
could measure one, or a thousand, or a million | necessarily imperfect, and Mr, Miller stepped out 
uponthat infinite line; but yet it would not be of his field of description aud observation into 
divisible into an infinity of parts, or even into the strange ground, and he lost the path. 
finite number two. Let us try. Cut out one | We will resume that part of this volame which 
. Divide the line. It is no longer infinite. | refers to the deluge ; although it is painful to read 
It has become finite:—that is, if the operator be | its magnificent descriptions with the memory of 
successful. We might measure but we could not | the darkness and the sorrow in which these labours 
divide. The measurement would be our affair. | closed. For along period no author has been more 
For the line it is one and indivisable, or it is | deeply regretted than the northern geologist, who 
finite. Measurements on an infinite line would no | wrote his dying testimony on the rocks, and 
more affect it than the measurement of time upon | wrecked a a mind in constructing a system 
the endless line of eternity shortens its duration. from a science of fragments. 














THE ROADS THROUGH THE WORLD, * 


(CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER XVI. | was obliged to be at home—not that from all ap- 
| pearance he was likely to have a large audience 
on the following day. So, by one means or other, 
Tue Schoolmaster is abroad, and everybody speaks | it fell that Mr. Rose dined early for him, and alone. 
of “progress” as something wherewith everybody | The afternoon and evening passed away heavily, 
is acquainted personally, so that dreams are not so | as they are likely todo in winter, to an old gen- 
common now, uor so much regarded, as they once | tlemaa, alone, in a large room of a country man- 
were, At the time when Mr, Petrie was our | sion, even notwithstanding the fine paper on the 
schoolmaster, who had never travelled farther from | walls, the many engravings, the books in morocco 
the parish than the nearest University, and had by _ bindings, gilt, the soft carpets, the cushioned chairs, 
no means ever been abroad, old customs prevailed , the blazing fire that would have been cheerful if 
more than now, and old opinions, with many super- | anyone had looked at it inagladsome way. The 
stitions. But a certain belief in dreams is more , winds maintained a steady roar over the chimneys 
rational than superstitious, More persous have | and among the trees, while even after the shutters 
had dreams that met startling realisation than like | were closed, the sharp, small lumps of snow, un- 
to acknowledge them in this era of strongminded- | like broad thin flakes, were thrown on the glass 
ness. By what agency the shadow of coming | with astrange sound, as if they pattered, pattered, 
events is sometimes correctly limned in our path, | to get in, but had not strength to knock loud 
or old aud forgotten people and places flash across | enough. ‘The large house was otherwise quiet. 
the mind in sleep, has never been clearly explained. | The dogs were both glad to creep within their 
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These things occur often without any apparent | wooden walls, and under the ample heaps of straw. 

cause, and they cannot be traced to the influence | The servants gathered close around the blazing 

of waking thoughts. | fire, and shivered at the chimney side. The master 

_ Blinkbonnie stood rather out to the blast on a was alone, and dozed gradually away into a half 

little hill—a very little hill—and almost on its | sleep—that kind of slumber when dreams are most 
| and their outlines seem 


> 

elbow, where the water wheeled round, southwards. | clearly painted, distinct 
The gardens aud houses were well sheltered in the | and free. The blazing fire became a river, broad 
summer time by the forest trees, planted on the | and dong, Changh net solvent anit done nn be Bas 
small height, but they were bare in winter. Mr. | seen. id current, 
Rose had usually some of the gentlemen from the | white and wild with foam ; at others it crept round 
wea Oe, ara wae Lim, or be was up with them, | little green islets, with stately trees upon them, 
and Mr. Fletcher sometimes stopped there for the , solemn stillness, like 

night. Being Saturday, however, the minister looked 


s 





and 
* We omitted this continuation in our April Number, in order to give more space to, and complete « translation 
* Broken Memories ” consist of narratives complete in each Number. Our Cos: 
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grew to be the Ness. It swept away into a very 
broad, even a shoreless sea—a strange sea, for 
here and there a smooth surface glittered in lines, 
so far as the eye could wander, under a summer 
sun; and other long lines were there, with cold- 
like troubled waters, as if beneath a cloudy sky 
and a hard breeze ; and there were streaks of tem- 
pest-dashed waves, where the water was black 
like ink, save when these thin waves stretched up 
towards the thick clouds, and, failing to reach them, 
curled over, and came down in a crash of broken 
ambition, white with rage. Beside the Ness, not 
mach above the river, flowers and shrubs crept close 
down to the bank, before a long and straggling 
house, that seemed to have had an addition made 
to the east or to the west, as occasion arose, and he 
recollected that it grew in his sleep, as he saw it 
then, to be very like his father’s house. One by 
one, every old memory came up, the plants that 
crept over the wall, the rooms and their strong 
thick window sashes, their solid doors, the dark 
narrow passages that led to them—some old paint- 
ings on the wall, his mother’s chair, the long, po- 
lished oaken table, the dog that, nearly blind with 
age, lay on the hearth-rug in winter evenings. 
One after another, old things crept all into their 
old places. 

Then it was that strangely life came into the 
dream. The old faces came up as they had been 
full sixty years ago. His father sat near the fire, 
a stately man and very strong, with black hair 
still curling over his brow, and scarce a grey line 
mingling among them ; and yet care’s hand marked 
its walk across that same brow, and it seemed like 
that of a baffled, beaten man, for he had loved 
the old race of kings, although a firm Protestant 
in his faith ; and now that many years had passed, 
had not recovered heart from the burial of their 
hopes. And his mother came full out in his sleep 
—a mild and placid lady, somewhat wearied in 
the way. Neither were they alone, but around the 
table were more fair sons than himself, and fairer 
daughters. Most strange it was that he dreamed 
as if he saw himself, not as now, but young—as 
he had been then; and as they sat together, the 
thunder crashed, and the river grew black, and 
rolled over the garden into the house; and when 
it went away, his father went with it down into 
the distant sea, and soon he saw him not. There 
was distant thunder again—and again the river 
rose, and when it fell back, his best beloved 
brother, as he then thought, although he had not 
thought so before, went down into the sea. And 
the river rose again, and this time one of his fair 
sisters was borne swiftly down the foaming river, 
aud they saw her not any more again. Nor was 
there a long peace, for scarcely had the grass 
grown straight once more in the garden, when 
lightning circled round and round the house in 
rapid flights, and he knew this time that his 
mother would go with the river when it came— 
and it rose gently around them, and thus she 
floated away calmly on deep still waters—but 
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they could not see her long, for the rain fell fast. 
And the thunder with the flood was repeated, 
until it seemed as if he were left only with his 
sister Jessy. Then there came a day, a fair day 
of a fair summer, when the sun was shini 
bright on beauteous flowers, and birds were sing. 
ing sweetly on the birches, that the river rose— 
not in dark and drumly passion, but with shining 
and sparkling waters—rising until it circled them 
around, and they sadly stepped into their little 
boats, and floated away upon the river down 
towards the broad sea, while, as they looked 
behind, their father’s house and their mother’s 
garden sunk beneath the flood, and they saw them 
not any more in all the dream; but the brother 
and sister floated on together, far from any known 
land, oftenest in the cold grey lines of water, and 
sometimes in the streaks of merry sunlight, until 
a time came when the little boat with Jessie 
turned away to the setting sun, and his skiff was 
caught in a current that ran to the rising sun. 
Long he stretched his wet and weeping eyes to 
catch glimpses of the lost girl, and he saw her 
making signals to him—not for help, she was not 
now alone—but from kindness. By and by, the 
boat with Jessie and her companion faded from his 
view, while they were still gliding on in a light 
and sparkling track. His own was in the cold 
grey reaches, and he never saw the boat nor his 
sister again, until the scenery had changed. The 
sea had dried up, or he saw it not. The picture 
grew into his own room—to where he sat; his 
own books, his pictures, his spring clock, the little 
treasured memorials of his dear and dead wife— 
Miss Nancy’s rosewood desk, on which he always 
wrote ; the cover that she had made for his chair, 
when she expected him home, on which he always 
sat; the very books on which she had marked, in 
pencil, passages which she had liked, and the lonely 
man often read—and there into that very room 
came his sister Jessie. He knew her well, by 
some strange sense, and yet it was not her, for 
she was much younger now than when they 
parted; her long locks of dark hair were very 
wet, and she was cold; but then she changed and 
grew younger still—a little, a very little girl, with 
bright aud clear eyes, running round and round 
his room in wondrous mirth: and she changed 
once more, and still he felt that it was his sister 
Jessie ; and yet this time the vision seemed to be 
that of a boy, grave and staid, who turned over 
the pages of his books, but saying nothing. Then 
even in the dream he recollected bad tidings that 
came from a far land, when he was in a land still 
farther—bow and when Jessie died—yet this’ 
brought him no light—for still the boy before 
him seemed to be that sister, and the young 
girlish voices that he heard not far away seemed 
to be his sisters’; and the confusion of the dream 
was becoming painful, when a knock at the door 
roughy cleared away the mist in which he 





lingered ; and no longer was the boy busy among 
his books, and no young voices were heard in the 
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hall; but his old respectable servant John brought 
in more coals and tea, for seven had strack half 


an hour before. ‘The snowstorm had gone off 
for a short time,’’ John said, “but threatened to 
come on again.” The snowstorm did not seem 
to interest Mr. Rose. Often matters pass in 
which we think that we have no concern, and they 
carry a thrilling interest for us notwithstanding. 
Mr. Rose was not a superstitious man, but he had 
old parcels brought to him, and he read old letters, 
and wrote until twelve struck, and John was dis- 
missed finally for the night. He was haunted by 


a dream. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DELIVERANCE. 


Mrvvutes seem hours in agony or anxiety. To 
David Robertson under the oak tree, with the 
dead mother and the three children, the snowstorm 
appeared to have noend. If they had been ac- 
quaintances, to whom he could have spoken of their 
friends or their homes ; if they had been older 

rsons whom he could have reminded of Him 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lambs ; if they 
had even known that their mamma would never 
waken more; his task would have been easier. 
If they had slept, their case would have been 
hopeless, but they all three had wakened up, and 
their earnestness to get their mamma away was 
a sad sight, where there were none to help, and 
their strange friend could not foresee when any 
help might come. And yet the wind had fallen 
toa slight blast from the hurricane state; and 
over Everstane the poor watcher over the living 
and waiter with the dead thought that he saw the 
seven stars look out among the clouds, while the 
snow came down in slow, soft flakes, as it often 
falls when it has grown wearied with its own fury. 
And then he heard, or thought he heard, the deep 
bark of his father’s dog; only that he was so far 
away, as he well knew, from Netherstane, that 
he might be wrong; but the rough, round bark 
became nearer, and as he knew it well, he told the 
poor bairns not to be afraid of the dog that was 
coming, because it belonged to him. He shouted 
the beast’s name, and its bark rung louder among 
the trees, as if it had been a rational creature 


calling back to him; and in an instant, dashing | 
through the crackling branches, and throwing the | 


dry snow round him in showers; the dog leaped 
among this sorrowful company. The brute in- 
stinct is sharper, sometimes, than human reason. 
At any other time, Cesar would have jumped upon 
his young master, and run round him a dozen of 
times, before he had taken the road demurely by 
his side. Now he did not even seem to recognise 
the lad. Once he looked closely to the dead lady. 
Then he raised his head to the teeming clouds, 
and his sharp wail might have been heard far 
away. In a moment he was away, dashing through 


the snow, as if he had been a timorous human 











creature, who could not stop beside the dead, and 
bitterly whining as he ran. Death is solemn, even 
to the beasts, and they seem intuitively to recog- 
nise its presence. The visit of the dog was short, 
but the young man knew it would not be useless ; 
and soon he heard the bark again, and the whining 
cry mingling with it, and his quick ear by-and-by 
caught the heavy tramp of horses, although their 
feet fell softly among the driven snow. 

The carriers passed the Everstane and the 
Netherstane upon their homeward way. The 
snow was deep and falling deeper fast, and they 
had borrowed horses to trace them. With this 
assistance they had struggled into the village, but 
could not proceed farther. One of the Nether- 
stane men had rode on with two of the carriers te 
see the state of the road: and partly because he 
might meet his master’s son. The carriers left 
their carts with one of their number, but they 
thoaght that the horses might get over the three 
miles to home. In this way the dog was on the 
road, and his return to the men and horses 
hastened on the former, since they knew from 
Cesar’s anxiety that something was wrong. The 
group of mourners told their sad story, and they 
could tell little more than the outlines on the 
surface. The men had heard of the woman with 
three children, who had left the village before the 
drift set in roughly. The children could not tell 
them where they stopped in the town. They 
knew their own names—not uncommon names— 
but they said that they had only been a very little 
time in the town, and came in a ship that was 
many days on the great water—and much they 
wanted home again, with their mamma. The men 
consulted all together and thought it better, as the 
children were strangers, and the dead mother most 
likely belonged to framed people—and as they 
were not sure of getting into the town, while they 
could find their own tracks back, to bring the 
children and carry the mother to the village; as 
they could count upon the doctor there, and ao 
open door for the bairns, at the Mores’, or the 
Minister's. They were kindly hearted men though 
rough looking—and when they had wrapped a 
plaid round the corpse, and two of them took her 
up, to carry her gently away, they felt sad at heart 
when the little boy cried to her to speak, and Elie 
said that mamma would soon be able to walk 
again; but her elder sister seemed to know them 
to be children alone on a broad world, and she 
only wept. But with their great coats they 
wrapped them round to keep them warm, and 
placed them on the horses, that were led by David 
Robertson and one of the men, and thus they 
fought through to Mrs. Grey’s—the dog following 
and mournfully crying as they went. 

Their coming made a great commotion in our 
place; and when Mrs. More was told, she went 
down to the doctor’s for the children, because it 
pope ey seen that their pay Aegon 
all cold or hunger; but the poor 
‘could not be persuaded to leave her, and that was 
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in no way wonderful, seeing, save herself, they had 
none on all the earth. Mrs. More, therefore, 

t it would be better to carry the corpse, 
and take the children to their house, until they 
could hear from widow Robb, on whom she had 
called. And some of the neighbours went yp to 
the widow's, and she was sore distressed to hear 
the end; but she said that the woman only asked 
leave to “ rest her children” for a few minutes, as 
they were tired, and sat down herself ; and after 
she had been in the house for some time, she 
asked of widow Robb the names of several places, 
and she had Blinkbonnie pointed out toher. The 
widow thought her some inquisitive for a stranger 
—but she told her that the old family were all 
dead, and that the last heir was only a graceless 
young man, who went foreign and died there, 
leaving nothing behind him, and the land was sold 
to pay debts. The present possessor was a stran- 
ger gentleman from the Indies, who bought the 
land because it went cheap, and had a good house 
and gardens, large by-ordinary for the ground, 
because Blinkbounie had once been a great estate, 
stretching as far as she could sec, and they were 
a great family in the old times, who lad more men 
on their lands than many of the nobles; but a’ 
things were scattered to the winds now. So Mrs. 
Robbs’s visitor said it was a sad story, and bade 
her good night, for they had far to go. Neither 
had she ever seen the stranger before. 

We knew at home that Doctor More was old, 
and weak sometimes; and that as two of the 
young Brocks had been stopping with them for 
some time, the house would be full, and there 
would be much inconvenience, unless the strange 
children, who were orphans, went to the manse, or 
were distributed among the neighbours; and I 
went up, not as a chief speaker, but being young 
it was thought the boy might come with me rather 
than an elder person. Moreover, our errand was 
for nothing, as he could not be got to leave the 
house. Only I saw the doctor with the dead 
woman's watch, which he was explaining to Mr. 
Petrie was very old and valuable, and a small 
packet—it might have been a book or letters— 
which Mr. Petrie thought should be read and seen 
to at once, while the doctor quiety sealed them 
up, saying it would be all in good time to-morrow. 
So the children were persuaded to go to bed, and 
the little girl told her sister to pray for their 
mamma ; and the sister said that mamma was now 
with God, and did not need their prayer, but she 
had told her if ever she was taken from them this 
way, that, if she could, she would watch over 
them still, and hear their little prayers when the 
evenings closed. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANOTHER REMARKASLE SABBATH. 


Our days with black marks seemed always to fall 
on Saturdays, and in this case we had another re- 
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markable Sabbath ; for very early the Blinkbonnie 
carriage came up the water, weltering through the 
snow, and turned into Dr. More’s close, with its 
owner, who was ill at ease on account of his 
strange dream, but had not heard of the accident 
until he reached the old dowager mansion. §% 
then he had so much to hear, that he could not 
tell his own story at that time, and he probably 
would not have told it to any except Dr. Mére 
himself. Being a kindly hearted man to all 
persons, he naturally made himself busy wich the 
“sorrowful children,” but it was agreed that 
nothing should be decided until after sermon, 
Still it was thought that the carriage horses 
might be able to pull through into the town ; and 
the boy remembered the name of the person 
in whose house they had lodged; and where 
were all their boxes and parcels; and also it was 
true that the people of the house would be greatly 
moved by the absence of all the family, while 
there the help of Mr. Cairns, the writer, could be 
procured, who was always busied in things of this 
nature, when such occurred. 

So the carriage, Mr. Rose, David Robertson, 
who came early down to inquire for the children, 
and the little boy went away; and the roads were . 
so heavy that they came not back until well 
through in the day. When they retarned, they 
had learned nothing, except that they relieved the 
anxiety of the people in the house, if that could 
be called relief, which was only the certainty of a 
great accident. They knew little of the stranger's 
family, except the name—a common name—and 
that they came from a distant country, lived 
plainly, had little- luggage, and had “paid their 
way.” So when Mr. Cairns had promised to see 
after the papers in the lodgings, if any such 
might be there, they returned by the way which 
they came. 

‘The minister had improved the event in his 
discourse to the few people who could attend, and 
made special mention in his prayers of the orphan 
children; and endeavoured to show that many 
such trials wrought out good, seeing that the 
children were cast like Ishmael of old, out into 
the wilderness, and Hagar was not; yet they 
might be cared for, even as he had been, and 
guided as he was reared into greatness. Also 
that such calamities taught thankfulness to those 
who knew them not, and gave to them opportuni- 
ties of doing good, which otherwise they might 
never have found. 

The good man’s discourse was thrown away 
upon the stoney hearers, of whom he had a few, 
even as the summer night’s dew is lost upon the 
whinstane rock; for as I was passing down the 
churehyard, and noticing the few persons speaking 
in little knots over the calamity—I overheard 
Mr. MacDonald say that this was a very bad 
business, to a boon looking farmer, who was said 
to be rich, and who answered— 

“Aye, a very bad business indeed, Mr. Ms, 

, very bad to the poor bairnies.” “Trué 
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bat you see, Cushney,” for that was the name of | and down like, I remember, because I had been 


the farmer's holding, “you see it’s a bad business, 
au’ hard for the parish.” ‘‘ The parish for aught 
[ cau see, Mr. Mac Donald, is but distantly con- 
nected, as it were, with this matter.” “ Well, but 


Cushney, we’re a poor parish, very poor, with a 
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present when the orphan boy was asked to come 


and sleep in our house, now that he was going to 


Blinkbonnie; but I told nobody; although I 
thought all through the evening of these little 
girls, taking Miss Nancy's place; and wandered 


heavy charge ; and now, you sec, there’s three | out in the gloamin’ to her grave, but it was not to 
children and a grown up person’s burial— it’s very | be seen for the snow ; and I thought of all the cold 


pard, I say, and David Robertson might as well | 
_ sand to her coffin; and of its being damp and wet 


have gone the other road, into the town, especially 
as we get no collection from Netherstane.” “ But, 
factor, I clean deny that this is a poor parish— 
there's yourself, now, no to call a poor man, might 
bring up a bairn, an’ the minister, an’ Dr. More, 
—but he’s aye doing, an’ as for me, I never com- 
plained of poverty, never needed, an’ since I’ve 
known my ain name,—Thomas Milne—in the way 
of business, that is—I'’ve never been a day behind 
wi’ stent or rent, an’ 1’l] no’ hear the parish called 
down in its ‘ain’ kirkyaird, Mr. MacDonald; 
it’s a rich parish—it’s a rich parish—and if the 
three poor things were to fall in anywhere in their 
distress, they could not have fallen better than in 
this same Kirkhowe. What’s the use of God's earth 
but to grow food for God’s rational creatures—tell 
me that?” “ It’s well said, Cushney, in your way, 
man, but if you ever read the Book, as we all read 
it, you could not fail to see how it’s laid down 
that a man must provide for his own household, 
unless he would be esteemed an infidel, like that 
young fool, Thomas Muir, or a Radical —they're 
words o’ one meaning.” ‘“ Now, just ‘had you 
there,’ factor. I’m an up and down the burn man, 
more shame may be to me, an’ short in the me- 
mory. But there’s something of the little ones 
an’ the day of judgment, if I could only say it 
off clear, an’ there’s this in it Mr. MacDonald, 
our olive plants at Cushney are neither few nor 
sma,’ nor likely to be scantlings, as you may see ; 
and we’re thankful for them, an’ that they ne’er 
wanted bit nor sup, but Jane will never stand 
against bringing up a little thing of a bairn, mair 
or less,—afore the parish be broken, and the laird 
roupit, and the factor sequesterd—but bide you 
there, Mr. MacDonald—here’s the Racketts will 
put us through upon the little ones and the last 
day. Mr. Smith! Mr. Smith! here’s Mr. Mac 
donald says we're a poor parish, it’s a libel, like 
that man Horn Tooke’s, who was said in the pa- 
pers to speak libels—though I need to be forgiven 
for mentioning the man’s name, for he never li- 
belled me nor mine, an’ upon all the say, 
it would not be always right to place full weight.” 

I knew not how the conversation went on, but 
when the three passed me at the kirkyard gale, 
Mr. Smith was saying “its very right to look after 
the parish money Mr. MacDonald, and I commend 
you for doing that, in a right spirit, but these 
three will never need a penny from our box—for 
he has promised to feed and clothe them, and they 
will not want at Blinkbonnie.” 

There was no meeting of the school that night, 
as the minister had announced, and I felt abashed 





snow water that would ooze through the clay and 


down there, when it would be dry and pleasant 
bere; and of the house that no sun ever shone 
upon; and no winds ever rustled over, on which 
no stars shone down—where all was dark, so very, 
very dark, and whether from their places in the 
land that is very far off—the souls of the dead 
ever visited their old homes now in ruins, or could 
tell their own dust—or could come and go, as 
the stars fell, or if they thought of these worn off 
bodies,*as I did of old things that no longer fitted 
me, were all too small and threadbare for my use 
—and this was all a strange train of thought, no 
doubt, but the old keep no count of the reveries 
that passed through their minds when they were 
young. 

Now, I never went out on Sabbath evenings to 
wander much—for my father and mother never 
went ; aud we all liked well to stop with them; 
yet our Sabbaths were not as I have seen them 
described in books—dark, gloomy, stern days of 
training into hypocrisy ; but they might have been 
so deemed, of course, by gentlemen who write 
these books concerning things they never exper- 
ienced, and do not understand. It mast be 
confessed that we read “a good deal’’ of the Bible, 
and grew intimate with its language; but it is 
beautiful reading—and the young soon prize its 
multitude of narratives. Then, with us and many 
more it was a little holiday—not, of course, bois- 
terous, but quiet,—for we were always better 
dressed on that than on other days, and no work 
whatever was done by anybody to gain money by; 
and we had luxuries of some kind always then, 
and our tea drinking in the summer afternoons, or 
the winter evenings, was the happiest hour of the 
week. We did not comprehend the tyranny of 
Sabbatarianism, of which 1 have since heard much 
—neither did a hundred families round and round, 

But my father and mother had both gone up 


to Dr. More’s, so something very extraordinary 
must have been going on; but we knew that to 


—how long I knew not, 
powdered me all over very 
and stiff; but I walked home. 
come! A thrilling pain shot through my heart, 
and I was very weak. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BLANK IN LIFE. 


I nememper well the little bed that had been 
made for mein a room where we often sat. It 
seemed to be a press by day. At night it opened 
out in front for my admission. The sharp pains 
came faster through my head—as if they had been 
stabs with some thin instrument—and quick, like 
very thoughts. Before my eyes a million fire lights 
of every shade and colour danced like a gorgeous 
mockery, for through them I could see nothing— 
nothing bnt that rich vein of sparkling atoms, a 
million of gems thrown between me and the world. 
Then it was hot there—very, very hot—and my 
parched lips and throat seemed to crack and open 
in many places, but only, as it were, fire then came 
out or in ; for all was hotter still. A dreadful 
race was running through me. I felt as if some 
horrid beings had made me into a race-course, but 
they flitted faster than the northern lights we see 
inthe winter sky. I was chained and could not 
move, dumb and could not speak, blind and could 
not see—for that mazy film of sparkling, racing 
lights that"were everywhere ; but I could hear. 
That was part of the torture. 7hew came in late. 
They were wearied. They spoke long. To me 
they never spoke—they turned not—I heard my 
father say, “ it wasa special providence.”’ A drop 
of water—a single drop to cool a parched tongue 
—a tongue that surely hung far out, but all was 
desert, dry, hot, and burning, and they must be 
gone. <A drop of water, and there were many 
drops a few yards off, but I could not reach them ; 
could not move, dared not cry. Tuer watched 
me ere then—they watched close above me—they 
held me, and pressed me down; not they whom I 
loved, but tHey who came out of the fires, who 
grew out of the dights that once danced before me, 
up and down, round in circles, through aud through 
every sort of imaginable figure. They grew strong 
as I grew weak—grinning, mocking fiends, down 
into the water they pressed ; and it was hot, like 
burning coals—salt, like brine—bitter as our hore- 
hound or our wormwood. Long hours I battled 
there alone with the light-torn fiends; but they 
gained; and the race within was quickened, and 
grew ever quicker. It seemed to me that the last 
words I had heard—“ special providence "—came 
to my mind just as the bitter boiling waters had 
almost ’whelmed me. Through the crowd of 
enemies streamed a clear blue light, most beau- 
tiful and lovely. It came not like a sudden 
flash, but grew quick and steadily to strength; 
and the waters passed away before it, and the 
demon lights flashed no more—-palivg within its 





THE BLANK IN LIFE, 








sence. Neither was there sound nor Voice ; 
and still my lips were parched, the throat was dry, 
the tongue was hard and brittle. It was for, 
moment only. Something appeared to fall away 
gently without a crash, and I was free—within 
colourless atmosphere, gentle to breathe, but not 
like aught that I had ever known. It was rest, 
and that was all—the luxury of rest after a fear. 
ful strife—rest from the rack, rest from the wheel, 
It was but a moment, or little more. A gentle 
voice, hushed now for ever—oh, so long hushed 

and still—was saying in a half whisper,and “So you 

think him over this struggle now”; and a quiet 
voice, too, that I had often heard before; but a 
bass, deep voice answered, “Oh, yes, he is better 
now—won almost out of his very grave. Be 

God praised, for I thought long that you had lost 
him.” ‘And what shall I do if he asks for any. 
thing, doctor?” “Give him almost anything he 
asks—anything that yon would give to a very 
young child; but tell me what he wants,” They 
went away. “Long, his very grave; Long 

thought that you had lost him!” It was strange, 

for it was not so long since I was wandering 
among the snow—one night only that must be all ; 

and this must be Monday. The light was sweet 

but weak. Where came the flowers from on the- 
table? It was a puzzle, and I raised my head to 

sce more flowers on the mantel-piece; and I 

stretched out of my little bed to ask from whence 

they came. My nurse checked me—the gentlest 

nurse that ever sick man knows; and that poor 

throbbing head was pillowed as in infancy upon its 

mother’s breast. 

An April day, dry, and sunny, and warm, in an 
early spring. The birds sang in the trees,—the 
beeswere winging through the air—the buds upon 
the early roses were making ready for May—the 
cherry trees were white with blossom, and on some 
apple trees red spots were pecring through the 
leaves—the carnations were out in all the borders 
—and stars of Bethlehem were opening wide their 
snowy petals to the warm sun, and to the warm 
south-west wind that blew so gently over the 
emerald fields and the green woods—and the 
splash of the merry trout broke the sparkling of 
the quiet water,—and honey suckle covered with 
its red, and white, and yellow pendants the seat to 
which they had carried me. That was my mor 
after the snowy Sabbath night in the churchyard. 
What lay between was my blank in life, except 
that weary night which even yet seems like an age. 

Thus I missed the particulars of all the changes 
that had sprung from the snow storm, the dead 


mother—the saved children. 
(To be Continued.) 


















VIII. 
THE SONG OF THE DIRT. 
[Not sy Hoop.) 


Suggested by Dr. Letheby’s Report on the Sanitary State of 
the City. 


“Your attention has been drawn to this pestilential source 
of disease, and to the consequence of heapiog human 
beings into contracted localities ;* and I again revert to 
it hecause of its great importance, not merely that it per- 
petuates fever and the allied disorders, but because there 
stalks side by side with this pestilence a yet deadlier pre- 
sence, blighting the moral existence of a rising popula- 
tion, rendering their hearts hopeless, their acts ruffianly, 
aud scattering, while society averts her eye, the retributive 
seeds of increase for crime, turbulence, and disorder.”— 


See Report of Dr. Letheby, Medical Officer of Health. 





In a room up a squalid court, 

Where “tramps” sleep three in a bed, 
Where the baby sleeps by the sick man’s side, 

And the dying beside the dead ; 

— Rich! Rich! Rich ! 

Your feelings perchance t’will hurt, 
But a woman there to adolorous pitch, 

Did sing this “ Song of the Dirt.” 


“Dirt! Dirt! Dirt! 
From basement up to roof, 
And dirt, dirt, dirt, 
Where sickness stands never aloof, 
It's oh! to dwell and toil 
With the heathen Esquimaux, 
To batten on filth and oil, 
If Christians should live on so! 


“Dirt ! Dirt! Dirt! 
On ceiling, wainscot, and floor, 
And dirt, dirt, dirt 
On sidepost, lintel, and door. 
Stench, and fever, and death, 
Where huddle the young and old, 
Where the beggar’s brat is rocked to sleep 
By the side of the corpse just cold! ¢ 


_—, 
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. *“Of the many cases to which I have alluded there are 

tome that have commanded my attention by reason of their 
unusual depravity,—cases in which three to four adults of 
both sexes, with many children, were lodging in the same 
room, and ofien sleeping in the same bed. I have notes of 


Ballads by Bon Gaultier’s Grandsons.. 


“Oh! mea with thousands a-year, 
Oh! men with mothers and wives, 
Oh! read that report, and think of our sort, 
Oh ! think of our bestial lives, 
Dirt! Dirt! Dirt! 
Can sach as we grow good, 
When filth is around us, night and morn, 
In sleep, work, drink, and food ? 


“ But why do JZ talk of dirt, 
Where nothing else is known ? 
I hardly know the foul thing's form, 
It seems so—like my own. 
It seems so like my own— 
While three ina bed we sleep, 
Till filth doth grow to the poor man dear, 
While water and soap are cheap. 


“Dirt! Dirt! Dirt! 

We cannot sleep on the flags, 
So together we herd in our fetid dens, 

And fever nurse in our rags,— 
Small-pox, fever, and cough, 

Where the slimy vapour doth reek, { 
Where children are born near the livid corpse, 

That cholera killed last week ! 


“Diet! Dirt! Dirt! 
In the cold December night, 
And dirt, dirt, dirt 
When sammer days are bright, 
When God's blesséd winds do blow, 
Like a message from bygone years, 
From the broad green fields at home, 
Till I wash my face with tears ! 


“Oh! for one breath of air, 
Away from this sick’ning smell, 
Where the only flowers we ever see, 
Are the flowers we cannot sell, 

Which we've hawked ia the street all day, 
Till hanger oar cheeks doth blench, 
And we bring ’em home to wither and die, 

And fragrance fades into stench ! 





ground floor of No. 5. I found it occupied by 1 maa, 2 wo- 
men, and 2 children, and in it was the dead 
girl who had died ia childbirth a few days before. 





three or four localities where 48 men, 73 women, and 59 
children are liviog in 34 rooms. They are distributed as— 
follows :—2 men, 2 women, and 3 children in one room ; 
1 man, 2 women, and 3 children; one man, 4 women, and 
2 children ; 2 men, 3 women, and } child ; 2 men, 1 woman, 
aod 2 children; 1 man, 4 women, acd 1 child ; 1 man and 
3 women ; 2 men and 3 women; and so on. The rooms 
are all dirty and ill-furnished, and the rent paid for them 
varies from Is. 3d. to 3s. Gd. per week, the average being 





shoat 25.” ide Report. 
1“ About a fortnight since, I visited the back room on the 





body was stretched out on the bare floor without shroud 
coffia.”— Ibid. 

t “ So close and unwholesome is the atmosphere of 
of these rooms, that I have endeavoured to 


product of decomposition that gives to it its 
its rare powers of disease. I 
not only deficient in 
contains three times the usual amount of 
sides a quantity of aqueous vapour charged 
matter that stinks sbominably.”— Jdid. 







































“Oh! but for one short hour 
From dirt to bring relief, 
Where even moarnets can’t weep alone, 
While ribaldry’s mocking grief ; 
I often wish for death, 
To sleep and forget despair, 
If only becanse I'll be clone 
In my grave ‘neath the daisies there |” 


In that room up that squalid court, 
Where “ tramps ” sleep three in a bed, 
Sang she with quavering, dolorous voice, 
And eyelids heavy and red : 
“Rich! Rich! Rich! 
’Tis a bitter lot, I wist, 
To live like beasts in a Christian land, 


So very far from Christ!” 
W. B. B. S. 


IX. 


HURRAH FOR GOVERNOR YEH! 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
CONSIDERABLY APTER TENNYSON, 

Br tue Ricut Hon. B. D'Isr-r-1. 

PART II. 

Now you need not call me early, cail not early, wifie dear, 
For Sorrow fain would slumber, and in sleep forget a tear, 
For another session’s coming on—bat I shall never see, 

Myself Exchequer’s Chancellor as once I used to be. 


Last March we had a merry time—t’was faction’s opening 
day, 

And Cobden formed a Co. with me, to spout for Gov’nor 
Yeh, 

And oh! we spouted bitterly—our party’s spleen to please, 

Till Cobden seemed a Cicero, and I Demosthenes. 


Bat Cobden’s out for Huddersfield, and Gibson's stood in 
vain, 

I only wish to live until there is a row again ; 

I hope there'll be another row—I don’t mind where or why, 

I long to be in office so before the day I die. 


Facetious Pam will prate to each callow young M.P., 

And Hayter, his sleek satellite, will wag his head at me, 

And when Bowring shall return from China o'er the wave, 

There's an Order for his batton-hole—the powder-loving 
knave! 


I have been wild and wayward—but I’m sad and sulky now, 
With my hopes of office blighted and my reputation low, 
For the Ministers come back, the Treasury bench to fill, 
While I may bite my nails in spite, in Opposition still. 

If I can, again I'll factions form, for Palmerston's disgrace, 
Perhaps I'll get a sinecare—for patriois love place ; 

If Iean’t, I'll sneer in good set speech at all they do or 


say, 
Though England don’t join chorus in“ Hurrah for Gow’nor 
Yeh!” 


HURRAH FOR GOVERNOR YFu ! 












Good night—you need not cali me before the day is born, 
All night I’m seeking “ mares’ nests,” bat I fall asleep at 





morn,— 
And in my dreams I'm happy—for I’m thinking of the day, 
When I wearied lung, tongue, heart and brain for gentle 

Gov’nor Yeh! W. B.B. S. 














xX. 


LOVE’S REASON WHY. 
** Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est.— Aor. 







I Love thee, Jove, I love thee, love, ’tis all that I can say, 

I'll love thee, love, to-morrow, love, as I loved thee yester. 
day ; 

*Tis not that thon art beautifal as is a painter’s dream, 

I know things seem not as they are, and are not as they 









seem ; 

’Tis not because thy soft dark eye beams with a loving light, 

That gladdens all it glances o’er, and makes e’en sorrow 
bright ; 

’Tis not because thy step doth move with fawn-like, artless 








grace ; 
’Tis not because thy gentle soul's reflected in thy face, 



































Tis not because thy girlish voice hath the rich late-like 
tone, 

Which is dear girlhood’s guerdon, love, ere evil days be - 
known ; 

’Tis not because thy father’s name is of a knightly line, 

Who fought with Coear de Lion’s van in holy Palestine; 

Tis not because the world doth speak with loud acclaim of 
thée, 

For virtue, beauty, lofty birth, that thou art dear to me; 

Tis not for beauty, virtue, birth, that I have loved thee so; 

*Tisthat—thon hast a large account with Messrs. Coutts 
and Co. ! 


W. B. B.S. 
XI. 
A LEGEND SUPERNATURAL AND 
POLITICAL. 


Scene—The sanctum sanclorum of Mr. Robert Owen, the 
spirit-mediam. Time—Midnight. Mr. Owen solus, 
mixing something iu a tambler. 


Owen : “ It’s getting late and chilly, and I feel as tho’ 

I wanted something hot. Spirits are good, whatever sort 
they be. 

Ethereal spirits are the thing whene’er one has the dull 
And easy gulléd multitude to do; bat when a man’s alone 
Commend me to spirits tangible, strong, and warm—not yout 
Watery, weak—(knocking heard somewhere)—Halloo ! 
Who's there ?” 


Srizit: “One who, when on nether earth, was "clept 
George Gordon, Lord Byron.” 


Owen: “Oh! it’s you—I beg your pardon, how d'ys 
do? I—a— 


Mean to say I didn’t expect—that is—you startled me 








of 





Rather. Have you got aught to mention? Can I offer 
You anything ? What’ll you take to ” 





Srrrit: “Silence and listen—tremble and obey ! 
I wandering o'er the Stygian marge in grief 
Permitted was t’ascend to upper air, and note 
The mandane evolutions—to survey the whims 
And phantasies of modern politicians, and have writ 
Something I want to publish, but I've not 
The necessary influence with Murray. 
You, being gen’ral azent for the corps 
Of disembodied spirits —unto you 
I now apply —to you recite my lines, 
And bid you publish them, (or fear my ghost 
Ia lonely hours), at your own proper cost, 


Owen: “Oh !——” 
Srinit: “ Silence and listen.” (Recites.) 


There was a sound of orat’ry by night, 

And Britain’s capital ad gathered then 

Her parliament’ry chivalry, and bright 

The gas shone o’er these intellectual men ; 

Six handred hearts beat hopefully ; and when 

Cobden arose, that slaughter-hating swell, 

Dark eyes flush’d fire at eyes which flash’d again, 

And Cobden felt a second William Teil, 
Obsequious Hayter paled, and Pam's bold visage fel! ! 


Had’st thou bat heard, O gentle reader mine, 
The whispering talk, the noise of shuffling tect — 
Bat mark’d the looks of men who wished to dine, 
And dared not, for their lives, move from their seat, 
Chafing within, without, with fervent heat, 
Thou would’st have envied orators no more— 
Thou would’st have owned no eyes could ever meet 
A sight suggesting stronger the word “ bore,” 

And turned thee to thy bed contentedly to snore. 


Ah! then and there were hurryings to and fro, 
And notes delivered in a shocking mess, 
And gents grew pale who, but a week ago, 
Esteemed themselves “ the cheese,” and nothing less ; 
And there were sudden partings—I confess 
These coalitions, raptures, did surprise 
The public gen’rally. Could any guess 
That villain Yeh would break old English tics, 
And British statesmen stoop to puff his Chinere lies ? 


Then ye might see cabs hurrying in hot haste 
To Paddington, aud Shoreditch, Euston-square, 
And all the other stations —for no waste 
Of time made Pam, nor did he even spare 
His co-mates ; for the ripen’d wheat aad tare 
Mast grow and bloom together here, until 
The reck’ning comes, and men’s hearts are laid bare. 
And well did Ministers their own plots till, 
And sway the supple country at their lordly will ! 


Within a niche of Romalus’s halls 

Sat Manchester's sick member. He did hear 
The news by telegraph, and loud he calls 

For ink and paper; and be dropt a tear 

(Of course well’d up by sentiment, not fear) 


BOBBING AROUND. 


Upon the sheet which stated he would stand 
Once more for that great town he loved so dear. 
Ungratefal Manchester, I say —for it 

Saw its sick member s/and and would not bid him si /* 


And Thames’ waves murmar as the members leave, 
| And sigh beneath its bridges as they pass, 
Grieving (if aught so muddy e’er can grieve) 
Over the unreturning brave —alas! 
So shortly to be stript of all their brass 
As weil as tin, and, friendless, left to go 
O’er the wide, gloomy world—consigned, en masse, 
To vile obscurity by heartless foe, 
Shorn of their proud “ M.P.” by base elector’s “ No !” 


Last session found them fall of lasty strife, 
Last month in House of Commons blithe and gay — 
The guns of Canton signall'’d forth the strife 
And called ’em ali toarms. And “Gov'nor Yeh !” 
The war-cry was which led them on that day ; 
The husting’s mob closed round them—forth they went, 
Their hopes all wither’d, erash’d, in dust low lay— 
To mourn their factious folly and repent 

Were Gibson, Cobden, Bright, by angry England sent. 


‘Spirit takes himself off. Owen, after noting down the 
poem and enclosing it to the editor of “ Tart,” empties 


his glass, and drops asleep. | c. O. 


XII. 
BOBBING AROUND. 


A MODERN ADAPPATIOYN., 


«Br Sotomon Setrise. 


Oh! list a moment now to me, 

As the world goes bobbing around ; 
Oh! life is bat a leafless tree 

Whose best part’s under the ground. 


Oh! what is Hope ?—but a lie and a wish, 
Wherewith we all compound 

With Grief for a share of Joy's loaf and fish, 
As the world goes bobbing around, 


And what is Truth ? ~ bat a school-girl’s dream, 
As this aching heart hath found, 

Is means Hope's milk without Joy's cream, 
As our hearts grow more unsound. 





And Frieadship, too ?—- bat a worthless name 
On the bill of life—TI've found 

The endorser ne'er would pay the same, 
When Grief went sobbing around. 


And what is Fame ?—!yat the sound of a same 
| Whe your great man's under the ground ; 
What's the flash of shame or the breath of blame, 


Where the worms go bobbing around ? 
W. B. B. 8. 





| * Mr. Bright was sbeent 00 the cantionns fer the benefit 
| of his health daring the whole of the sewion, aad telegraphed 
| from Rome his intention to stand again for — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A diamon4, 
set in horn, is still a diamond, 
And sparkles as in purest gold.—Mussinger. 


Je crois qu’il n’y a point de genie sans activite. 
— Vauvenargues, De L’ Esprit Humain, 

Ir has been alleged that of these fragmentary 
sketches of mine sadness has formed too great a 
part; that I have written of and from my own 
morbid impressions of life, as it appears through 
the misty spectacles of Dame Sorrow, rather than 
of men apd things as they really are, and seem to 
more healthy imaginings. Possibly the complaint 
is in part just; possibly the sadness of the past 
has tinged the present, and the inditer of 
these “‘ Broken Memories ” of a young life may 
have had too much regard for his own whims and 
fancies, and too little for his readers’ patience. It 
could not well be otherwise ; “ out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth speaketh,” and, when I 
first sat down to write, it was not so much with 
a view to ¢hink what I should wrife, as to write 
what I should ¢dink as I went on. In this way 
whatever has occurred to me, [have jotted down 
en passant ; would it had been worthier ! 

Over the fireplace, opposite to me, as I sit here 
now, is an old picture in aqueer old frame, which 
was picked up by some progenitor of mine at a sale 
near by. It is the portrait of a man in the pride 
of life, which was bought and brought here, partly 
because it is a fine work of art, and partly because 
its original once lived in this county, and reflected 
honour on his birthplace. There are afew vague 
reminiscences associated in my mind with that old 
time-stained canvas and tarnished gilt frame, which 
only need collection to make a life-history. 

Many years ago, long before you or I, dear 
reader, were born or thought of, in an out-of-the- 
way village in this county, on a September evening, 
when the partridges were calling, and the sky was 
turning grey, might have been seen—by any way- 
farer who was curious enough to look over the 
roadside fence—a boy of fourteen sitting under a 
tree, reading an old stiff-backed folio; and the 
same wayfarer might also have observed that the 
eager student was a ploughboy, though it would 
have needed no second glance io convince such 
an one that this was not such a ploughboy as you 
could meet every day in similar localities. ‘Le 
popular idea of a ploughboy is, I am well aware, 
of an uncouth, apple-cheeked urchin, in smock- 
frock and high-lows, with dull, grey eyes, and a 
huge mouth capable of little else than widening at 
certain intervals to take in enormous quantities of 
bread and cheese, or to let out ejaculatory “ Ohs !” 
expressive of clownish wondern.ent and unconquer- 
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Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 








able stupidity in a breath. But my ploughboy 
must lamentably disappoint any such preconceived 
ideas ; for, in the first place, he was neither apple- 
cheeked nor wide-mouthed, neither grey-eyed nor 
unconquerably stupid; his face, for one who had 
spent all his life in a village, being singularly pale, 
and his hazel eyes, broad forehead, and well cut 
mouth indicative ef anything but dull perceptions. 
So at least thought the Rector of K , the 
Rev. George Massey, who was just then cantering 
across the fields in the direction of the ploughboy 
student, who, on seeing the clergyman approach, 
rose up, book in hand, and saluted him with untu- 
tored grace, in which respect and love were pal- 
pably blended. 

“TI am glad, Edward,” said the Rector, ‘ to 
see that you occupy your leisure so profitably, 
Will you allow me to look at the book you have 
selected for your evening’s reading ?” 


The boy handed up to him the heavy folio— 
an early edition of Shakspeare—and, as his patron 
glanced over its well-thumbed pages, he perceived 
that the play of “ Hamlet” was the selection for 
the evening’s perusal, 

“ And so this is the way in which ‘the best boy 
in the village,’ as my wife loves to call you, spends 
his leisure. Let me ask if you understand what 
you read—whether you read for the sake of the 
poetry, or for the sake of such stories as you can 
glean here and there f” 

The boy reddened, as he said quietly — 

“Tread, sir, for the sake of both; the poetry 
seems like some one talking to my heart; the 
stories amuse me, and are as good as a sermon to 
me for days after. ‘To be sure, sir, a poor lad 
like me can only read slowly, but I like that, for 
the people in the book somehow seem to stay with 
me longer that way. Oh! sir, I never feel alone 
when I am reading inthe fields here by myself ; 
they that are dead and gone come to life again be- 
fore me on the printed paper, till I thank God and 
you, sir, too, that I learned to read.” 

“ Whew!” whistled the good old Rector, “ Ed- 
ward Bartram, you really ate a very odd kind of 
ploughboy ; I must try if I cannot find something 
better for you than field-work. You cannot have 
learned much at our school, and you must have 
picked up something more than your A B C to be 
able to read ‘ Hamlet ’ and enjoy it so thoroughly.” 

“ Why, sir,’’ said the boy simply, “ I did pick 
up more outside the school than in it—old Mrs. 
Green, the schoolmistress, lent me three books, an 
old pare! ‘ Robiuson Crusoe,’ and a dictionary 
—and out of my w I ht some rusblights, 
and, when father cetera asleep, I sit up at 
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night and read till my head nods over the book, and 
I fall asleep too, and then I wake up, and it is 
time to go a-field with father.” 

A benevolent smile played over the Rector's face 
as he handed back Shakspeare to the boy, and 
murmured to himself, in old Hesiod’s crabbed 
Greek—which, for the benefit of my fair readers, 
I will Anglicise—*“ the beginning is half the 
whole,’ ere he cantered home across the fields, 
with his head full of generous intentions towards 
the young seeker after knowledge. Many plans 

nted themselves—he would send the boy to 

a neighbouring grammar school—but then the 
other boys, knowing young Bartram’s parentage, 
would look down on the Rector’s protégé—then 
again, he would himself educate him in his own 
house, and adopt him, for he had no childrea— 
but then the village folk would be jealous of old 
Giles Bartram’s son being in such high favour with 
the parson,—or he could well devote a few hours 
every night to the boy’s education—which last 
plan could offend nobody, and would test his pu- 
pil’s inclinations and abilities satisfactorily. So 
thought, so did, the Rector. The boy accepted 
the kind offer with tears of gratitude in his bright 
eyes, and in a short time surpassed his patron's 
highest expectations. arnest, quick of percep- 
tion, lovingly seeking after knowledge, this boy 
would, after a long day’s field-work, spend the 
evening in battling with dry technicalities, and 
then, leaving the Rectory, go home to sit up half 
the night by the light of his farthing candle, going 
over the old ground once more, till all he had read 
was impressed on his heart and brain indelibly, 
till he would fall asleep, worn out by the hard ma- 
nual labour of the day, and the harder mental 
exertion of the night, to dream of noun, par- 
ticiple, and verb, and a future day when, as Hope 
whispered to the dreamer, he would reap the re- 
ward of his toil, Edward Bartram was the ouly 
son of a cottager whoin no respect differed from 
any other cottager of that time. Villages in 
those days were darker abodes of ignorance and 
prejadice than now; books were to most of their 
inhabitants unvalued and unknown; content to 
wear away their lives in mere physical activity, 
their souls—poor, worthy, stupid folk—passed 
to the God that gave them in what a popular 
writer well calls “their original state of white 
paper,” with few impressions thereon ; with few 
advantages, few temptations, few opportunities for 
good or evil, they were well content in the night 
of their intellect to dream out their threescore 
years and ten in placid dullness, and then slumber 
under grassy mounds iu the churchyard. Such a 
m a ee not well adapted for the promotion of 
v. George Massey’s views regarding young 

; nevertlifles? that boy surmounted all 

those difficulties by toil. Those students, who 
from their earliest years have been almost dan- 
died on the knee of knowledge, can hardly ima- 
gine the manifold impediments that strew the path 








of boys situated like young Bartram. They for- 


| get, in their own quiet homes, the petty aunoy- 


ances inseparable from the lot of a student in a 
cottage, with the coarse necessities and coarser 
associations of daily life blighting the fair blos- 
soms of the young mind—they thivk nothing of 
poverty, orthe enforced society of uncongenial 
spirits to whom a book is a thing to be looked 
at, and a reader a man to be laughed at: Now 
Bartram experienced all these things in his father’s 
cottage, where he lived with his father and mo- 
ther, when their daily bread was always hardly 
earned, and sometimes the demand greatly exceeded 
the supply. Bunt I fear I am wearying you with 
all these details ; nevertheless I would not wil- 
lingly have omitted one of them, because they are 
necessary’ to your right comprehension of my 
young hero’s character. 

For the sake of your patience and my writing- 
paper, let us imagine that Edward Bastram is 
now seventeen—that by this time he has acquired 
a sound knowledge of English generally—the ru- 
diments of Latin and Greek, an average amount 
of useful knowledge, picked up from occasional 
perusals of the Rector’s huge encyclopedias, and 
yet a ploughboy still ; that a neighbouring squire 
who, from having been a younger son anda Fel- 
low of aCollege, had, at an advanced age, by the 
death of his elder brother, dropped iuto the family 
honours and a snug estate near K , having 
occasionally seen Bartram reading with his, the 
squire’s, old college friend, Mr. Massey, had taken 
a great liking to the young ploughboy, and pro- 

d to educate him at his own expense at a 
neighbouring school, under the auspices of a dis- 
tant relative of lis own, till such time as he should 
be fit to go to college, and there achieve for him- 
self a position better suited to him than that of 
a day-labourer in an obscure village. To that 
school accordingly he went—not exactly as a 
schoolboy—but as a parlour-boarder, in order 
that, living with the head master’s family, he 
might rub off some of the rust of a village life. 
There he remained two years—at the i 
of which time Dr. Miles pronounced him eligible 
for either University.. But this was hardly in 
accordance with his views; he did not wish 
to be longer dependent on the bounty of his 
frieuds—the world was all before him—and al- 
though a college life was, to his ideas, most desir- 
able, he could not, with any right feeling of self- 
respect, tax his patron’s purse farther. He would 
go to London, and there take any reputable em- 
ployment that offered itself; he would thus, argued 
he against the Rector’s objections, gain that ex 
rience and self-reliance which he could not y 
acquire in K To London, therefore, backed 
by a good rowleau of notes in his pocket, went 
Bartram ; one winter's evening saw him mounting 
the roof of the London coach amidst a perfect 
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tram’s welfare, stood listening awhile to the echoes 


of the merry horn till the sound of the wheels | 
was lost in the distance, and Bartram was so much | 


the nearer to London. I have little to say of 


his joarney thither, save that on the roof of | 
the coach he had for a companion a young Oxo- | 


nian, with whom he speedily fell into pleasant 
chat. Both were young and clever men, with 
kindred views, both were going from one county 
to one place, London, and young men on the out- 
side of a coach on a cold night are disposed to be 
sociaiie, if only for the sake of enlivening their 
journey by the sound of each other's voices, It 
is a common ground of complaint with foreigners 
that we Englishmen are cold and formal toa 
painful degree ; nevertheless, tle Oxonian, Charles 
Lyle, and the ci deraat ploughboy, Edward Bar- 
tram, fell as naturally into confidential converse 
as though they had been the tried friends of a 
life-time, instead of acquaintances of two hours’ 
standing. Imprudently, as aman of the world 
would haply say, or, with frank “bad taste,” as 
people who know of no other law, and so attempt 
to gauge hearts and motives, as an exciseman 
gauges ale firkins, by one fixed rule of their 
own, would plirase it, Bartram told Lyle 
the history of his early struggles so artlessly and 
forcibly that, at the conclusion of the story, the 
latter grasped his new frieud’s hand in admiration, 
and thence began a cordial friendship which lasted 
their whole lives long. Charles Lyle, whose home 
was some thirty miles from Bartram’s native vil- 
lage, was just then returning to London, where he 
had an engagement as resident tutor to the fa- 
mily of a banker residing in Portman.square, and 
on hearing Bartram express a wish, if he were 
only qualified, to do something of the kind, he 
recommended him first, by way of preparation, to 
go for six months as usher in any respectable 
school that offered fair remuneration with a chance 
of self-improvement, and then, if at the expiration 
of that period he still continued of the same mind, 
Lyle doubted not but that he could obtain for him 
an engagement similar to his own in one of the 
families on visiting terms with Mr. Farnworth, 
the banker aforesaid. And here the lights of the 
million-peopied city flashed in Bartram’s eyes for 
the first time, as Lyle said solemnly, in a low 
voice— 

“ There lies London—there is your battle-field 
—may God strengthen your hands! As the hour 
is late, I shall not go to my domicile to-night, 
but to an hotel in Covent-Garden, whither, for 
this night at least, you had better accompany 
me. 

The coach soon rattled over the pavement of 
Piccadilly, and our travellers alighting, called a 
cab—I should rather say, a hackney-coach—for 
those were days when the speed and comfort of 
“ Hansom’s Patent Safety” were unattainable— 
and drove to Covent Garden, where, after a hearty 
supper, they went to bed—Lyle to sleep soundly 
enough, and Bartram to build golden “ castles in 
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the air” out of any materials that his hopeful heart 
presented to his fancy. 

The next morning, the two new friends parted, 
exchanging mutual good wishes, and hopes soon to 
meet again; and Lyle went to his pupils and 
Herodotus in Portman-square, and Bartram was 
alone in London, a solitary among its thousands, 
He took cheap lodgings in Bloomsbury, and for a 
few days devoted his mornings to sight seeing, 
returning every evening to his quiet room and 
books, to work on steadily as of old. One day, 
while skimming a newspaper, he saw an advertise- 
ment for an assistant in a school some twenty 
miles from London, where the requirements were 
small, and the salary offered still smaller. But, as 
a “comfortable home” was offered, he answered 
the advertisement, and in a week’s time took up 
his abode with the Rev. Silas Barnes, of Laures- 
tinus Academy, as assistant master and instructor 
of the four and twenty respectable young gentle- 
men who, as per prospectus, were boarded, lodged, 
and instructed in classics, mathematics, geography, 
with use of globes, French, and—but I dont want 
to go into the tedious list of extras, all for the 
remarkably low figure of £20 per annum, and 
no vacations, unless desired. I have befcre 
my mind’s eye at present just such another boy- 
purgatory—many of my readers can doubtless fill 
up any Aiatus occasioned by my bad deseription— 
a painfully neat red brick house, with its fine yew 
trees clipped by an ingenious gardener into ima- 
ginary peacocks with impossible tails, with its 
four and twenty little miniatures of boy-gardens, 
where nothing was ever grown but box-border and 
mustard and cress, in ingeniously sown initials of 
the fortunate proprietor; and the tall iron-gate, 
painted a dead white, giving the house at first 
sight a cold uncomfortable look, which in nowise 
disappeared on closer acquaintance. Such were 
the externals of Laurestinus Academy—the in- 
ternal arrangements were less inviting. A dry, 
bilious, cold-hearted teacher of youth, as ever boy 
trembled at, was the Rev. Silas Barnes—a mer- 
cenary scholastic quack, who looked upon boys as 
necessary evils, whereout he managed to extract @ 
living by weighing their meat, and watering their 
milk. The scholastic tree of knowledge here was 
nothing more than the birch ; the beauties of the 
classics were nothing better, in this pedagogue’s 
eyes, than so many examples of Latin grammar, 
the poetry of Virgil was solely good, inasmuch as 
it inculeated prosody—the eloquence of Cicero 
only worthy perusal inasmuch as it took the elder 
boys a long time to construe, and so gave their 
master an opportunity of reading bis newspaper in 
peace, while they were bungling over the text. As 
to the morale of the school, that was equal is 
school phrase to z, or “the unknown quantity ;” 
physical force ruled the roast supreme at Laures- 
tinus Academy, where the only appeal to the 
youthful feelings ever made use of was a knock- 
down box on the ears. Into such a wretched dea 
of young hearts, crushed by cruelty and soured by 
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neglect, had Edward Bartram, with his fresh young 
feeling, and kindly soul, fallen—bitterly did he 

nt having answered that advertisement. He 
could learn nothing worth recollection from Barnes, 
and his daily life was one perpetual trial of temper 
and repression of strong inclinations to commit an 
assault on that unmanly little ruffian who, on an 
average, did not knock down less than three boys 
per diem. At last, Nicholas Nickleby-like, he 
could stand it no longer. Seeing a lean, miserable- 
looking boy lying half insensible on the floor, 
from a blow given by the Rev. Silas Barnes, be- 
cause the wretched urchiu’s memory, as to the 
number of barleycorns to an inch, or some such 
small boy’s stumbling block, failed, he interfered ; 
and, receiving blows aud iusults from that amiable 
instructor of youth, pitched his assailant out of 
the schoolroom window on to a convenient dung- 
hill, where the little ruffian lay for some minutes in 
an agony of apprehension. Of course after this 
he could not longer stay with Barnes; so, shaking 
hands with all the boys, who clustered round him 
weeping bitterly—from Tomkins, the biggest boy, 
a youth of sixteen, to little Brown, just breeched 
that quarter, he walked to the village inn, engaged 
a fly, and forthwith proceeded to London, with his 
all in his pocket and his portmanteau. 

On arriving at his old lodgings he luckily found 
them vacant, at once engaged them, and set his 
brain to work as to the possibility uf obtaining any 
suitable employment before his money was gone, 
and his books sold for bread. Now, though it is 
uften said by hard-hearted people, who don’t know 
anything about it, that a willing man can always 
obtain employment in London, / know better. Let 
any young man, situated like Bartram, hawk his 
wits up and down London for a week or two, till 
he finds suitable employment, and I venture to 
predicate that such an one will see many dinner- 
less days and supperless nights, ere he finds that 
he so earnestly seeks, unless by some lucky acci- 
dent, which does not turn up every day, (except 
in novels, where merit is always rewarded and vice 
duly punished, to secure a sale,) he drops into a 
competence unawares. ‘True, Bartram while so- 
journing with Barnes had often heard from Lyle, 
and his first patron the rector, Mr. Massey, and 
had written back, in reply to their kind questions, 
hopeful letters, in which, poor ‘fellow, he strove 
gallantly, as he best could, to disguise his misery 
by out-lookings into the future, when his path in 
life would be clearer, and he himself something 
better than an obscure usher in a very obscure 
school. But, having left Mr. Barnes under such 

le circumstances, and not wishing to 
trouble his friends further, he was aware of the 
difficulty of obtaining any similar engagement, and 
at once resolved to take anything else that offered. 
But nothing came, and in a short time, having un- 
fortunately one night had his pocket picked of 
nearly all he possessed, Bartram was starving. 
Day by day the poor young man would reluctantly 
part with book after book—it was a bitter thing, 


as he afterwards said to Lyle, “to dine off one's 
Cicero to-day, and one’s Virgil to-morrow ;" yet so 
it was—he must sell his books or starve. He left 
his lodgings, finding that he could no longer pay 
his rent, and removed his few remaining books 
and clothes to a miserable lodging-house where, 
with the refuse of society, he slept at night in a 
miserable little chamber, boarded off by a thin 
deal partition from his next neighbour in misfor- 
tune, in an encrmous room where were congre- 
gated the poor from birth, the poor from misfor- 
tune, and the poor from their own vices,--a 
motley group, all huddled together, but for the 
partition I have mentioned, mutually to disgust 
and annoy each other till morning dawned, and 
each would sally forth to procure daily bread by 
his own devices. And amidst all this misery and 
filth, moral and physical, Edward Bartram was a 
student still. He had a few books left yet, would 
stint himself of food to procure candles, and would 
thus spend half every night in study as in a hap- 
pier time. It was his custom to spend a greater 
part of his days, when the weather was fine, in 
the parks, where (it was summer) he would lie 
down under a tree with Euripides in his band, 
and soon forget that his coat was well nigh out at 
elbow, and that he had had no regular dinner for 
weeks past, as he pored over the Medea, till his 
mind wandered far away from dingy, miserable 
London to the classic land, where Medea had 
lived, loved, sinned, and sorrowed. On such occa- 
sions he always saw an elderly gentleman, who 
was in the habit of sitting on a bench facing Bar- 
tram’s favourite tree, with a book in his hand, for 
hours together. Meeting daily, they at last began 
to bow to each other, and one day the old gentle- 
man happening to leave his book behind him upon 
the bench, Bartram run up to him, and restored it 
as the old man was tottering away. A conversa- 
tion ensued, and Bartram was overjoyed to find 
that he had fallen in with a scholar like himself. 
The old gentleman soon elicited from him that he 
was.a poor scholar in search of employment, and 
kindly proposed to find him some suited to his 
taste. 

“T am writing a treatise just now, for which I 


lumber which lies at home in my library. Are 
you competent and willing to do this?” said old 
T . 
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till its completion, but, when his services were 

, made him a handsome 
side; and so the two parted, and Bartram 
saw his friend again. He, 
time afier called at Mr. T.’s address, bat 
gentleman had left, and was gone no 
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where. So once more was poor Bartram 
friendless. , 
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Walking down Piccadilly a short time after this, 
he ran against Lyle, much to the surprise of the 
latter, who imagined that Bartram was all this 
time snug at Laurestinus Academy. Having ex- 
plained to Lyle the circumstances which led to his 
unceremonious retreat from that hateful place, 
Bartram reminded him of his promise that he 
would endeavour to procure him an engagement 
in some family. That promise Lyle fulfilled 
speedily to the letter; for one morning, just as 
Bartram’s hopes were beginning to fail, he received 
a note from his old friend, saying that, if he could 
come to Portman-square the next afternoon, he 
would then see Mr. Jennings, a rich old nabob, 
who would in all probability engage him as tutor 
to his only son. Andso it was. A few days saw 
Bartram domiciled in Harley-street, with Mr. 
Jennings’ family, which consisted of his wife, 
daughter, and son. I may as well describe them 
seriatim, after the manner of showmen and “ happy 
family men.”’ 

I suppose you all kno w the kind of man an old 
Anglo-Indian is. This Specimen of genus homo is 
to be met with everywhere in London, as well as 
at Cheltenham, Bath, and other fashionable places, 
whither people go to kill exwui, and drench them- 
selves with unpleasant waters. Rich, choleric, 
yellow as a guinea, pompous from having all his 
life an infinity of inferiors to pamper his every 
whim, prejudiced from having resided too long in 
a contracted sphere of his own, Mr. Jennings had 
brought home from India four or five lacs of 
rupees and a liver complaint, in the “ good old 
days.” Mrs. Jennings was in many respects the 
reverse of her surly lord and master, being an 
amiable, tender-hearted, loving mother and wife,— 
one of those women whom every one likes without 
being able to say exactly for what. Then comes 
Esther Jennings, the daughter of the nabob, a 
tall, handsome girl of eighteen. Can I do justice 
to da belle Esther, in a few rough outlines of my 
own? Ifear not. I have heard from a very old 
lady who knew Miss Jennings at that time, that 
she was as fine a specimen of brunette beauty as 
one can see nowadays for a shilling on the walls of 
the Society of Arts’ Exhibition, in the guise of 
bolero-dancing Spanish maidens, who yearly fur- 
nish subjects for every artist who thinks he knows 
how to make a dark eye and a black mantilla 
effective on canvass. Very tall, with a figure 
graceful, yet well developed, large lustrous dark 
eyes, such as poets rave about when describing 
Oriental loveliness, and a clear olive complexion, 
she was a very handsome rather than a pretty 
woman. But, more than all this, she had a mind 


richly stored, and a true warm woman's heart | the tutor’s memory for days after. 
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was some years younger, and liad spent nearly alj 
his life in India,—a petted, peevish boy, and as 
cross-grained au urchin, when Bartram was first 
introduced to him, as ever wore out a tutor’s 
patience. And now I have introduced you to the 
Jennings family, it remaias for you to continue the 
acquaintance, or not, at your-discretion. 

Bartram soon found out a way for himself to 
his young pupil’s heart, by a judicious combination 
of firmness and kindness, and so wrought upon 
the spoilt child’s better nature, that, in a short 
time, the happy father was never tired from morn- 
ing to night of praising his son’s tutor. And so 
all things went on “swimmingly,” as the phrase 
is; Bartram was very comfortable, and Mr. Jen. 
nings very kind. But something more than the 
nabob’s kindness rendered the tutor’s position so 
agreeable. While the old gentleman was blandly 
sipping his wine, or smoking his Manilla after 
dinner, Mrs. Jennings and Esther were sitting with 
Bartram in the drawing-room, and both in a short 
time, in spite of any class-prejudice they might 
have entertained against him by reason of his low 
birth, &c. (for they had learned, by his own desire, 
his early history from Lyle, before he entered on 
his duties as tutor), soon began to like the young 
man, whose freshness of idea and conversational 
powers were, on such occasions, always exerted. to 
the utmost. 

Well indeed, to a clever girl like Esther, might 
the society of a man like Bartram be a desideratum 
in a house whither few visitors, save prosy nabobs 
and their pompous wives and affected daughters, 
or ex-E.I.C’s officers, came to enliven their host’s 
wife and daughter. For Bartram was not only 
clever, but also good-looking—and that is, in spite 
of what people will say, half the battle in such 
cases. Don’t tell me, young lady reader, profes- 
sing to love mind and heart before all things— 
that externals have small power to fetter your 
fancy fora moment. J know better. As a good 
preface has a wonderful effect on the reader's 
regard for the book before him, so love has no 
finer advertisement than a handsome face. And 
yet how often is affection wasted on fair outside 
show, while the honest heart, in rough guise, is 
misinterpreted and slighted. But what has all 
this to do with Esther Jennings or Bartram? 
Nothing, I suppose; ouly a reverist has a right 
now and then to recreate his fancy by a digression. 

Very pleasant evenings were those same snug 
hours in Harley-street, when the lamp was lighted 
in the drawing-room, when he would listen ab- 
stractedly to Esther’s fine voice as she carolled 
forth from her piano sweet sounds, which haunted 
And so, natu- 


underlying all. She had had the advantage of a good | rally enough, Bartram, secing few young ladies, 


English boarding-school, and under the best | 
masters had acquired more accomplishments than | 
at that time were thought requisite for young | 


ladies, and altogether was one who would have 
graced any circle into which she might have been 


and none so fascinating as Miss Jennings, fell in 
love with that young lady, and sh2, after a while, 
with him, each in their own peculiar fashion, im 
this wise: Bartram loved, as most young men for 
the first time love, because he could’nt help it; 


thrown. Such was Esther Jennings. Her brother | while Esther, who had seen more of the world, I 
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the world of “ good society,”"—not the 
vulgar world of poor benighted Brown, Jones, and 
Robinsou—secing that the young tutor in every- 
thing was superior to the puppies she had met in 
ball-rooms, first esteemed him for his 
yirtaes, and then loved him on conviction, which, 
after all, is the only woman-love worth a sensible 
man’s care. But neither told their love. Mr. 
Bartram, the obscure tutor, and Miss Jennings, 
the daughter of the wealthy nabub, were people in 
two different spheres, and he was too honourable 
3 man to wish to take advantage of his opportu- 
nities to steal the heart of his master’s daughter 
—if it were possible, which he doubted; while 
Esther, seeing, as women always see more quickly 
than men, Bartram’s love for her, sagely imagined 
that it was a mere youthful fancy, which would 
fade away with time aud enlarged knowledge of 
female society, and was, therefore, though -she 
dearly loved him, unwilling to manifest her affec- 
tion. Often, when poring over his books in his 
study, when the house was still, would poor Bar- 
tran’s thoughts forsake his book and fly to Esther 
Jennings ; often would despair argue with his 
love: “She will never love me; if she should, 
nothing can come of it, and coward indeed should I 
be to seek to win her affection, when I know such 
a course could tend but to mutual misery. Let me 
love on silently and alone.” 

Now it is all very well for young gentlemen of 
three and twenty to think and say such things ; 
their practice and theory will never agree. For 
twelvemonths had he resided with Mr. Jennings’ 
family, and during all that time he had sufficient 
self-control to render his manner to Esther as 
meaningless as courtesy would allow. Neverthe- 
less love at last broke ground—and, this done, 
prudence was sent adrift to shift for herself as is 
usual. And this happened as follows :—Mr. 
Jennings and his family went to Normandy for 
change of scene, and with them went Bartram. 
While staying at Honfleur, a beautifully situated 
town, as any who have seen it, or Turner’s picture 
of it, will recollect, at the mouth of the Seine, with 
the blue sea outlying in the distance, the young 
tutor and Esther were frequently thrown together. 
While papa and mamma were walking up the hill 
which overlooked the town, and whence is one of 
the prettiest views in France, he and Esther, with 
Alfred bringing up the rear, would be strolling 
leisurely up the steep ascent, or gazing over the 
brow of the hill on the sea moaning beneath their 
feet, till nature, more powerful than convention- 
ality, would assert her supremacy, and words told 
all their hearts had so long felt so well. He told 
her at last, owning its apparent hopelessness, the 
story of his love from the very first, and Esther, 
who was too proud, too true-hearted to condescend 
lo the artifices of a coquette, (who, by-the-bye, 
must always suppose her lover to be a fool, or be 
one herself,) frankly confessed her own. And 
Edward Bartram was happy now. He had some 
time ago by the advice of Lyle placed his name 


upon the books of College, Cambridge, 
in order that if he ever had the means, he might 
be enabled to enter at any time ; and now he had 
lave to spur him on to distinction—to hallow his 
ambitious dreams—to infuse hope into every hour 
of his life. ‘Something’ said Hope, “will 
happen; I shall go to Cambridge, take honours, 
and marry Esther.” ‘Then agaia, Despair would 
whisper, “a poor tator, or a poor scholar, cannot 
marry a rich nabob’s daughter, should not take 
her from a home of affluence to a home of 
penury.”” And poor Bartram’s strong heart would 
sicken, as he swore honestly he never would. But 
love is always too hopeful to listen long to 
despair; besides, Bartram was only three and 
twenty, and a lover's life at that age is lit up 
with glorious fancies. Blessed days were those, 
when, as Lamb says, speaking of Coleridge, 
“Hope, like the Hebrews’ fiery pillar, went ever 
before him, life’s dark corners yet unturned.” I 
think men never can feel again in after years as 
they felt at three and twenty; the freshness is off 
the flower, the bloom has faded from the fruit, 
almost ere the hand could grasp it, and the head, 
schooled to wisdom by the world, has chilled the 
trusting heart. Even the influences of external 
nature lose their sweetest charm after that climac- 
teric in man’s life is past. Who cannot remember 
a blissful time when on fine summer mornings, 
when skies seemed blue as pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures only are now, the simple sense of bare exis- 
tence tingling through every artery was of itself 
a purer joy that any after-years afford; when 
study was not drily looked upon as a mere means 
to an end; when the verses of the last new poet 
were something more to youthful feelings than 
mere harmonious cadences and dainty adjectives 
strung delicately together, to be materialised for 
filthy lucre, into neatly bound copies purchaseable 
at five shillings and sixpence; when the young 
heart believed that its own generous promptings 
coujd uever lead astray to sorrow; when every 
acquaintance of yesterday, who clasped one’s 
hand and smiled, was a Pythias, and every oo 
lady one met at evening ies, a Heloise, 
one’s-self a blissful Abelard ! 

Tell us why, say poor, weary-hearted worldlings, 





here, to tomorrow’s reflection, nothing better than 
impatience, and the latter mere immaterial phan- 
tasies of youth. Woe then for those 
pride-darkened ken, never 
earth of ours, will never see 





solation! Woe for those who, young ia:years, old 


































































flout the promptings of God's monitor within ; 
who have wasted the strength of youth on un- 
worthy efforts, their hopes on vain fulfilments, 
their all of faith, truth, and love on cold shadows 
on life’s path ; who have, Eve-like, early plucked 
the fruit of “the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,” and found to their cost that the apple, pleas- 
ing to the eye is, after all, like the fair, false fruit on 
the shore of the Dead Sea, without, all bloom and 
beauty—within, poor dust and ashes! Earth has 
no heavier curse than this; and it is a curse of 
man’s own seeking. But I have been digressing 


sadly—a train of thought, which it is easy to | 


understand, if difficult to express, has led me 
away thus far—why dwell I on these things now? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tl ne faut pas moins de capacite pour aller jusqu’ au neant 
que jusqu’ au tout.— Puseal. 


Wait, and love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Ot wisdom. — Tennyson. 
Ere the Jennings’ returned to England, an event 
occurred that revealed to the astonished eyes 
of papa and mamma the egregious mistake they 
had made in supposing that their daughter and the 
handsome young tutor had spent twelve months 
in each other's society, without entertaining warmer 
feelings of regard than on Bartram’s first introduc- 
tion to Harley-street. It has often furnished 
subject. matter for tedious dissertations of novelists, 
this same misconception of character on the part 
of those who, of al] others, have the best oppor- 
tunity of reading it aright ; and really there wasa 
great deal of sarcastic philosophy in the old Ches- 
ter adage, “‘ When the daughter is stolen, shut 
Pepper Gate.”” Regrets always come too late wken 
the mischief is done. Two young, true hearts, 
pining for sympathy, are thrown for months toge- 
ther—and in the heart’s youth a trucr knowledge 
of mutual character is acquired in a few weeks 
than in years of after life. The idea of two young 
people, circumstanced like Esther Jennings and 
Edward Bartram, falling in love, is scouted by the 
lady’s parents simply because undesirable ; and so, 
as months roll away, the two hearts are knit closer, 
while mamma is dozing over the fire in complacent 
ignorance, till the truth at last comes out; then 
separation takes place, and Chloe is sent to her 
room, poor little thing, with the fear of paternal 
indignation before her eyes, to sob till her little 
heart is like to break ; and then, when, as parents 
fondly imagine, time has healed the wound, to 
marry some one else she can never love as well as 
the first love of girlhood; while Strephon is sent 
about his business—left to his own devices—to 
brood bitterly over the past, till the present is darker 
from its reflection, till he seeks a coward’s relief 
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in sorrow, have, ere three and twenty breaks upon | in dissipation, if he be a fool, or subsides into 
them, learned to mock their better natures, and to | joyless old bachelor, or a half-happy married man 


years afier, if he be “of sterner stuff.” And out 
| of all these materials are made up our disgraceful 
| trials, where a wife’s honour is made marketable 
by a venal advocate with Stentor’s lungs, or our 
| many joyless unions, with years of hopeless misery, 
and Doctors’ Commons hanging over all as a drop. 
scene. 


While walking om the quay at Honfleur with 

her father, mother, and Bartram, it happened that 
poor Esther, too intent on listening to her lover's 
words, and paying too little attention to her path, 
tripped against a granite stanchion, and fell back- 
wards into the sea—a fall of some thirty feet, 
Bartram’s coat and hat were in an instant lying at 
his feet ere he dived after her, and, although, in 
her struggles to save herself from drowning she 
had sunk beneath the keel of a boat, he succeeded 
at last, at the peril of his life, in bringing her to 
the surface, and supporting her on one arm while 
with the other he swam vigorously towards a boat, 
whose crew on seeing Esther’s fall had promptly 
pulled to the spot, he resigned his lovely burden 
to the care of the sailors, and springing into the 
boat had the satisfaction of seeing the ~ young 
girl’s eyes open as, unconscious of any presence, 
save his, who had saved her from a_ watery 
grave, and clasping him in her arms she mur- 
mured, “ Dearest Edward”—and, as Poe’s raven 
says—‘ merely this and nothing more,” which, 
however, was distinctly audible by her father 
who, pale as death, looked down over the edge of 
the quay upon his daughter and her brave preserver. 
But this was not the time for any ebullitions of 
parental surprise. The nabob’s daughter had just 
been snatched from the jaws of death by his son's 
tutor, and, as the young man lifted her out of the 
boat ashore, the grateful father, with blissful tears 
streaming down his cheeks, sunk down upon his 
bended knees, with his long, thin grey locks float 
ing in the sea-breeze, and, forgetting parental pride 
and prejudice, blessed God for her recovery. 
a few hours Esther sufficiently recovered to be able 
to thank her preserver ; and that day nothing more 
was said of that unlucky “ Dearest Edward” which 
had betrayed her heart’s secret. 

But with the morrow came angry reflections 08 
the simple exclamation of yesterday. “ So,” 
thought Mr. Jennings, “my daughter loves my 
son’s tutor—she, who, I had fondly hoped, would 
have looked far higher, is ready to throw her heart 
away upon this young man—who, though an e- 
cellent person in all respects, is, after all, bat ® 
peasant’s son, a poor tutor, and no fit husband for 
Esther Jennings.” What else he soliloquised I 
need not say. I fear the fiery old man that day 
swore awfully that his daughter and Bartram 
should never be more to each other than now, with 
other unpleasant resolutions which love would 








laugh at. “ However, it would be kinder asl 
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nore straightforward at once to speak to Bartram 


better or for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 


on the subject,” thought Mr. Jennings—and so | ness and in health, till death us do part;’ aud 


he said to the young man, “I wish, Mr. Bartram, 
to speak to you on some matters arising out of the 
events of yesterday— will you take a short stroll 


with me ?” 


Bartram’s face was slightly flushed as he bowed | 


—for, with lover’s quick perception, he knew that 


yesterday's unlucky “ Dearest Edward” would be | 


the nabob’s text, wherefrom would shortly be de- 
pending an unpleasant homily on youthful impru- 
dence in general, and his daf&hter’s in particular. 

And so it was. The old gentleman briefly ex- 

it as an opinion iucontrovertible that his 
daughter loved his son’s tutor; that such love, 
though doubtless in part well bestowed, could not 
be otherwise than displeasing to parental notions 
of propriety ; that however grateful, as a father, 
he might feel to Bartram for his daughter's pre- 
servation, he could not allow, from any private 
feeling of gratitude, his daughter’s prospects to be 
marred by an injudicious marriage; that, therefore, 
Bartram, as an honourable man, must see the pro- 
priety of leaving the family at once and for ever ; 
although, at the same time, the old man went on, 
anything that he, Mr. Jennings, could do to advance 
his young friend’s way in the world, he would only 
be too happy to do at once to the best of his ability, 
&. &e., which et cetera any one who has been 
similarly circumstanced can well imagine. 

A bitter evening was that when Bartram returned 
home after that same short stroll. He had made up 
his mind to leave Honfleur for England the next after- 
noon, and the ship which was to take him to South- 
ampton was just then lying off the quay, in sight of 
his bedroom window, where lie sat alone through the 
quiet midnight, gazing on the moonlit waves as 
they plashed mournfully against the quay-walls. 
Before he retired to his room for the night, he 
bad managed to write on a slip of paper to Esther 
—* Your father knows all. I leave for England 
to-morrow evening. I will rise early to-morrow, 
and then we can stroll out unnoticed along the 
cliff ere we part, perhaps for ever.” 

Neither*of our lovers slept a wink that night, 
of course; and shortly after sunrise the next 
morning they might have been seen wending their 
way once more up the hill with downcast eyes and 
gloomy brows. He told her all that her father had 
said; owned that he himself could not gainsay a 
word of it at present ; bitterly lamented that his 
position was so humble; but, lover-like, wound up 
by vowing that if, in spite of all this, she would 
only love him till a time should come when he was 
vo longer an unknown man, he was content to 
leave her that afternoon till better days arrived, 
when perhaps even Mr. Jennings would smile upon 
tis guondam tutor’s suit for his daughter's hand. 
And Esther, wiping away the tears which, while 
be had been speaking, had gathered in her proud, 

eyes, throwing her arms the 


. young 
mans neck, said solemnly, almost in the words of 
our marriage service—“ J can never change ; ‘ for 


i 
' 
i 
i 





thereto I give thee my troth.” 

That evening the lovers parted ; Bartram sailed 
for England, bearing with him the heartfelt good 
wishes of Mr. Jennings and his wife, while Alfred 
hung down his head, and tried hard, poor boy, to 
dry his tears in vain, and Esther's faint “good 
bye” was barely audible. Mr. Jennings endea- 
voured, as delicately as possible, to force on Bar- 
tram’s acceptance a heavy draft on a London 
banker, in order that he might thereby be enabled 
to prosecute his studies at either University if he 
was so minded ; but, thanking him cordially, Bar- 
tram strenuously refused to accept one farthing 
from the worthy nabob. He had already, he said, 
received more kindness at Mr. Jennings’s hand 
than he deserved ; and he trusted to be able, un- 
aided, to prove to his friends that they need never 
be ashamed of him, and that his gratitude by no 
means partook of the nature of that designated 
by Doctor Johnson as “thanks for favours to 
come.” 

And Bartram was once more alone in London, 
with his memories of Esther to cheer him as he 
kept lonely vigil over his books—an earnest 
student still. He obtained employment, by an- 
swering an advertisement, as morning tutor, whence 
he derived a small certainty, barely enough for his 
daily subsistence, and, besides this, he occasionally 
furnished reports of public meetings, &c., to the 
press; so that he was above the reach of starva- 
tion. Under his old friend, Mr. Massey, he had 
early learnt, that active piety whose motto is “aide 
toi, le Ciel faidera ; he was at no time a man to 
sit down and sigh under sorrow’s load when any 
efforts of his own could lighten it. Poor, and 
almost friendless in London, he did not despair ; 
pure in spirit as a child, lonely amidst London's 
multitude, he never yielded to the many 
temptations which beset his rugged path. He 
could never forget, how, long ago while he was 
but a ploughboy, he had listened in the old village- 
church at home, at his father’s side, to the simple, 
yet all-sufficient promise of Holy Writ, “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” That father’s declining 
long as Bartram lived with Mr. Jennings and had 
it in his power, he had, like a good son as he was, 
comforted by sending down all he could save out 
of his tutor’s stipend. And now his father 
mother were dead: never more would 
success in life cheer their hearts as 
in their cottage by the fireside, and talked 
“ scholar-son” to admiring bours. 
knew there was a loving eye left to 
at any success the lonely student 
and, with his love for Esther 
ness, he did “cast his 
and the brave, true, young 
“ after many days.” 

Shortly after Bartram 
received a letter from 
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circumstauces under which Bartram resigned inis 
tutorship, and requesting Lyle, as a personal 
favour, to see Bartram from time to time, ascertain 
what he was doing, and report progress. Moreover, 
with a delicacy of feeling one would not have 
e from such a man, Mr. Jennings appointed 
Lyle as the recipient of a large sum of mouey for 
Bartram’s benefit ; which sum Lyle was to pretend 
to lend to Bartram, as though he, Lyle, and sof 
Mr. Jennings, were the benefactor. For the old 
well knew that, from Aim, at least, 
would never accept a shilling; and there- 
fore took this means of advancing Bartram’s 
prospects in life, by enabling him to proceed to 
either University, if he chose, and repaying a debt 
of gratitude to the preserver of his child. Agrec- 
ably to his instructions, Lyle sought out his old 
friend, heard from his lips the story of his love, 
the many privations he had undergone since he left 
Honfleur, and his hopes for the future—which he 
frankly admitted were painfully vague just then. 
Bartram having told Lyle all these things—whicb, 
thanks to the nabob’s letter, the latter knew quite 
as well as Bartram himself,—Lyle thought the 
time was come for his own interposition. 

“T wonder, my dear old fellow,” said he, “ that, 
with such an incentive to progress as your love, 
you should have refused Mr. Jennings’s proffered 
assistance, and been content to waste your life in 
London, as you are now doing, when, if you were 
at college, you might, even now, be on the high 
road to distinction. Time and application have by 
this time ripened your abilities; you are still a 
young man; your name is on the books of 
College, and 

“ All that you say is very well,—had I money 
to go to college, which I have not,” interrupted 
Bartram. 

“Tf that be all that stands in your way,” con- 
tinued Lyle, “I can remedy that evil easily 
enough. Now don’t interrupt me again; I have 
a certain sum of money which just now I do not 
require. I will lend that to you in order that you 
may go to Cambridge ; distinguish yourself and 
repay me at your leisure.” 

“ That cannot be,” said Bartram; “why should 
you lend me your money, on a poor hope of re- 
ceiving it back in the event of my success ? 
Pardon me, my dear, kind friend, you cannot afford 
to lend me money, and possibly lose principal and 
interest for your trouble.” 

“~ Lyle saw now his only chance of persuading his 
friend to accept the money would be to feign anger 
at his refusal. 

“Either you take this money, or offend me, 
whose friendship you value, if you don’t. Interest 
is out of the question; I have quite enough to 
live on; I have no kith nor kin, save my mother, 
who is well provided for—take the money or lose 
your friend.” 

So Bartram was forced to yield, accepted the 
the money (but solely on condition that he should 


pay eventually 5 per cent. thereon, little dreaming, 
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poor fellow, that Mr. Jenuings was at the bottom 
of the supposed loan), and went up to Cam. 
bridge where, even as a freshman, his evident 
talents won for him the flattering opinions of every 
became ac. 
His life at college was that of hun. 
dreds of poor clever young men who come to 
Cambridge yearly, investing their all in a lottery 


Don with whom the young man 


quainted. 


whence are drawn so few prizes and so many 
blauks. 












And gallantly worked on the silent, reserved 
freshman, who camg nobody knew whence, andj 


lived the life of an anchorite in his rooms, til] 
scholarships and a name well placed on the class 
lists told old Mr. Jennings, as he read the univer. 
sity news in the papers, that his delicately cop. 
veyed bounty had indeed been well bestowed. But 
little thought he that all these efforts were for 


the most part directed to one end—the hand of 


his daughter. And Esther all this while had never 
forgotten her preserver. Once only had Bartram 
heard from her, and ,that indirectly, through a 
friend of her brother's who had just then entered 
Cambridge; for her father had scrupulously 
avoided mentioning Bartram’s whereabouts to his 
daughter ; till one day Alfred Jennings received a 
letter from the friend I have just mentioned, in 
which Bartram was spoken of incidentally as the 
cleverest man of his year at Cambridge, and thus 
the truth in part came out, and she enclosed s 
letter to her brother’s friend, requesting him ass 
special favour to deliver it without further comment 
to Bartram. 

In that letter she told her young lover all she 
had peut up silently in her warm heart so long— 
all that she hoped for him, all that she had heard 
of his Cambridge career, and finished by saying 
that if, for a moment, he could forget his old 
resolve, never to marry her till fortune smiled 
upon him, she was ready to leave father, mother, 
brother, and home, to become his loving wife. And 
Bartram received that letter safely, and worked on 
more heartily than ever. He became senior 
wrangler, and from that hour his path in life was 
clear. 

So now the reward of his boyish quest of 
wisdom, and his manhood’s exertions, had come at 
last ; and, as the young man wended his way along 
the banks of the Cam one quiet evening alter 
receiving the congratulations of all his college, 
from master to the last freshman, he inwardly 
blessed God and Esther Jennings that he had gone 
to Cambridge. Many a night when the busy 
streets were deserted, and nothing could be heard 
but the clocks striking the hour from turret to 
turret, had that pale student sat in his lonely 
room, poring over his books till he would fall 
back in his chair, wellnigh exhausted, till to his 
fancy Esther’s silvery voice seemed to sound once 


more in his ears, and shaking off his lethargy, he 


would settle down earnestly to work again. Well 


did he deserve his honours, said half Cambridge; 
he, this peasant’s son, had contended with and 
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overcome men who had enjoyed far greater advan- 


than he,—men whose names have since been | 


bandied about St. Stephen's and Westminster 
Hall as “household words.” ven as Hannibal 
of old cut his way through the rugged Alps, so he, 
this ci-devant ploughboy, this pale stadent—a 





moral Hannibal—with a patient courage worthy of 
him of Carthage, cut a way for himself through 
the manifold impediments of social position that | 
strewed his path to well-merited distinction, and | 
sow might slumber on his laurels if he chose. He | 
bad a Fellowship, went into the church from 
choice, obtained a good college-living, and settled 
down as a country clergyman within a few miles of 
K——, his early home. 

I fear I must here plead guilty to the charge 
of having forgotten his earliest friends, Mr. 
Massey and the old squire; if I have done so in my 

r narrative, Bartram did not. Tie old squire 
lived to see Bartram Senior Wrangler; and Mr. 
Massey, to see something happier—but I anticipate, 
Bartram at last thought it time to write to old 
Mr. Jennings, who was now growing very infirm, 
asking his permission to marry Esther, which, he 
said, he should have done long ago, had he felt 
himself in a a position to offer her a comfortable 
home. And—to save you the painful necessity of 
wading through a page of expletive “Ohs!” and 
“Dear me’s!” natural on such an occasion—it 
was granted. Esther Jennings was married in 
London, to Edward Bartram, by the Rev. George 
Massey, the bridegroom’s early patron, and Charles 
Lyle was married at the same time to a pretty 
little cousin of his, whose grandchildren I saw 
playing with those of Bartram some short time 
ago. And after their respective weddings, Lyle, 
who had always, unaccountably as Bartram thought, 
refused to receive a shilling of the money he had 
given to Bartram, told the whole truth now; and 
with the residue thereof which Bartram would not 
accept, and Mr. Jennings refused to receive back, 
the old gentleman built some very pretty alms- | 
houses in his son-in-law’s parish, and, at his own | 
additional cost, endowed them liberally. Aud | 
Lyle, who had by this time come into some family | 
property, settled down near his friend Bartram’s 





CATHERINE 


| Rectory, where the new squire of L——, and 
the new rector of E——, loved to Sit and talk 
over their wine of the days when the latter was a 


ploughboy reading Shakspeare under a hedge, or 
when he lived among the offscourings of society 


in a cheap lodging-house in Whitechapel, with a 


head full of Greek verses, and a stomach as empty 
as the head was full. And Mr, and Mrs. Jen- 
nings died at a good old age, leaving Esther and 
Alfred, who became a dashing young dragoon, a 
large fortune. And the Rev. Edward Bartram, 
after a while, resigned his country cure for another 
in London, where he speedily became well known for 
his philanthropy and eloquence, till, attracting the 
notice of the Prime Minister of the day, he was raised 
from dignity to dignity, till at last his wife and child- 
ren—I had almost forgotten them—had the pleasure 
of seeing him a veritable Bishop in lawn sleeves. 
And, though he was now in a position he had 
never hoped to achieve in his young ambitious 
days, he bore his honours meekly and well—was 
ever ready to extend a helping hand to all who 
needed asssistance, was never ashamed of his 
humble birth, and was known to all the conntry 
round his palace, as “the good Bishop of y” 
And Mrs. Bartram was ever foremost in her hus- 
band’s schemes of charity—ever ready to leave 
her happy home, unattended, to brave sickness and 
poverty in their worst forms, till the poor in her 
vicinity would hail the coming of their Bishop's 
gentle wife as that of a ministering angel in 
mortal guise. And, loved and loving, Esther and 
hee husband lived long and happily together to a 
green old age, when, full of years, she died amidst 
the tears‘ of the many her bounty had comforted, 
and was buried in the churebyard of K-——, 
Bartram’s native village, whither, in six months 
time, her sorrowing husband followed her. 

Often do the proud villagers of K ——, show to 





a passing traveiler the richly carved mausoleum, 


erected by subscription there to the memory of 
him who had once sat in that very graveyard, 
perhaps, as a simple ploughboy, with Hamlet in 
hishand, reading alone among the tombs, and who 
is still well known through all that country-side ag 
“the good Bishop Bartram.” 





MERCIER. 


A TALE OF THE INUNDATIONS [IN FRANCE, 


Lroxs, the second city in France, and the seat of 
the celebrated manufacture of silks, is built prin- 
cipally upon a tongue of land formed by the con- 
fluence of the Saone with the Rhone, a situation 
of great advantage commercially, as it affords the 
facility of water communication both with the 

and the Atlantic ; but, from the low 
level upon which most of the city stands, and 





from the rapid and often swollen currents of the 
rivers, it has frequently been the scene of 
terrible inundations. Embank ve 
formed at various points to guard 
useful 
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unprepared inhabitants, causing such loss of life , the direction of Les Brotteaux. 
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His regimentals 


and property as can scarcely be imagined by peo- | were faded and worn, having evidently seen hard 


ple at a distance. Lyons has, however, even a 
more terrible element than even the angry waters 
running: through her streets. In 1794, when 
Collet d’Herbois and his terrorist associates held 
their tribunal in the Hotel de Ville, the executions 
were so numerous that human blood was poured 
forth like water, and with its crimson current 
flooded the Place des Terreaux. 8o horrible was 
the sight that the agents of the Convention, fear- 
ing lest the inhabitants should rise, gave up the 
guillotine as too much exposed and too tardy for 


their vengeance ; they transported their prisoners | 
across the Rhone, and iu the open fields on the | 


left bank of that river, with no hearts near them 
that felt one touch of pity, were the helpless vic- 
tims slowly mowed down by discharges of grape 
and canister, and scenes were enacted, which gave 
to Lyons a pre-eminence of suffering, even amongst 
the many ill-fated cities of France. 

But the open fields which witnessed these guilty 
deeds are open fields no more. Though the city 
at the time of the Revolution was confined to the 
narrow tongue of land between the two rivers, 
and the opposite bank of the Saone, comprising 
the suburbs of St. Croix and Fourvieres, it has, 
since the commencement of the present century, 
extended to the left bank of the Rhone, and the 

pulous and stately districts of Les Brotteaux 
and La Guillotin, are connected with the parent 
city by several handsome bridges. The faubourg 
of Les Brotteaux is built upon the very ground 
on which the revolutionary massacres took place, 
the memory of which it preserves in a monumental 
chapel, erected at the end of a street called the 
“Avenue des Martyrs.” Stately buildings are 
arising on all sides, but, as in the city itself, the 
more retired streets are narrow and dirty, with 
tall houses on either hand, making perpetual twi- 
light, containing family above family in their eight, 
nine, or ten flats, until an almost ineredible popu- 
lation dwells upon a very small superficial space of 
ground, 

The sun was setting one evening during the 
last week in May, 1856. Heavy rains had poured 
down hopelessly the whole day, and the sky was 
dark and lowering, except in the west, where the 
glorious orb had broken through the clouds, after 


service. His face was sunburnt, but a pleasant 
one withal, to look at, and the smiling mouth, just 
overshadowed by a juvenile moustache, and the 
sparkling, intelligent eyes, seemed to say that he 
— Victor Chapereaun—was in high good humou; 
with himself and all the world. And certainly, jf 
any one had reason to be happy and thankful, it 
_ was he, for he had just returned in honour and 
_ safety from the Crimea, and was on his way to 
Les Brotteaux to see Catherine Mercier, who, 
four years before, when he left Lyons, had almost 
promised to be his bride. 

Victor Chapereau was the son of a soldier who 
| was killed in the riots of the silk weavers at 
Lyons in 1834. His mother, previous to her 
marriage, had been femme-de-chambre in a noble. 
man’s family in the country, and when she was 
left a widow with an infant in arms, her former 
mistress showed her great kindness, established 
her as a “ lingére”* in the suburb of Fourvieres, 
introducing her to the notice of several influential 
families in the neighbourhood. Jeannie’s industry 
and skill procured her plenty of customers, and 
she was thus enabled not only to support her 
child honestly, but also to give him the advantage 
of a good education. When Victor reached the 
age of fifteen, nothing would satisfy him but that 
he must be a soldier, as his father had been before 
him, and after many a struggle, and much secret 
grief, his mother gave her consent. To lose her 
cheerful companion, her bright and beloved bog, 
was a hard trial to the poor woman, but she bore 
it with true resignation, and instead of folding 
her hands in despair, only worked the more @d 
ligently that she might lay by a store for her only 
child. For three years she saw him frequently, 
as his regiment was stationed at Lyons or in some 
neighbouring place, but after that time it was sent 
to Marseilles, and when, in two years, the wat 
broke out with Russia, she received a hasty line 
from Victor, to say that he was to embark that 
day for the Crimea, without the opportunity of 
bidding her farewell. It was indeed with 








many struggles, to throw his welcome light upon | 


the city for a few minutes. 
feeble, for the same relentless rain which had jast 
ceased had prevailed for many days, and the very 
atmosphere seemed saturated. New born rivulets 
ran down the narrow streets, finding their way to 
the great swollen, yellow Rhone, which coursed 
along with accelerated speed to its ocean home. 
But, as butterflies come forth to the summer sun, 
so did the gay inhabitants of Lyous pour forth to 
enjoy for a short time the fresh air unmixed with 
rain, and the streets were crowded. Amongst the 
many foot passengers who were crossing the Font 
Morand, was a young soldier, walking briskly ix 


His rays were but | 


anxious and loving heart that the poor mother 
joined her prayers to the many strong supplica- 
tions which rose from all parts of the land for 
the safety of loved ones who were fighting in the 
far-off Kast. Occasionally she heard from het 
son, who wrote whenever he had time ; but some- 
times the letters were lost, and sometimes they 
were written on the eve of an assault, and thea 
came the sickening suspense as to the result. Bat 
at last all France rang with the glad tidings that 
Sebastopol was taken—taken, however, with suck 
a Joss of life, that many a widow and orphan were 
the fruits of all the glory; and Jeannie knew that 
Victor’s regiment had been one of the first @ 
rush up the death-hill of the Malakoff, and she 
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dresiled the post, lest, instead of the bold writing | 
of her son, it should bring her a cold official let- 
ter, to tell her that her only child had followed his : 


father to a soldier's grave. | 


Bat a happier fate was in store for her; she 
received a letter from Victor full of wondering | 


thankfulness that he had been spared, when his | 
would give his right hand, to sayZnothing of half 


companions on both sides were mowed down in 


their desperate rush upon the Malakoff, and the | 
mother read with pride that he had been one of | 


the first to enter the fort, which had procured for 


him the special notice of his commanding officer. | 


Some months after, when the welcome peace was 

laimed, Jeannie set herself to work, to prepare 
the house for his return ; and, early in the after- 
noon on which our story commences, as she was 
kneeling down on the floor, arranging some linen 
which she had jast ironed, in a basket, she felt 
two hands laid upon her shoulders, and starting 
ap found herself in the arms of her soldier son. 
Four years absence had altered him much ; the 
slight boy was. become a firm and active man, and 
the Eastern climate had browned his fair skin ; but 
there was the same bright, honest expression, and 
the same loving heart, and the mother rejoiced 
indeed to find him unchanged in all but personal 
appearance. 

“Home looks very comfortable after the 
trenches,” said Victor, as he glanced round the 
neat room, with its bright stone, white walls, and 
well cared for pieces of furniture; “ that old press, 
and the little table look to me like particular 
friends, and here is actually my own favourite 
chair ready forme. But what a superb new cushion 
it has! why, mother, I saw nothing prettier than 
this in the Turkish bazaar at Constantinople.” 

“Tt was made by Catherine Mercier’s nimble 
fingers,’ answered she, “in preparation for your 
return.’’ 

This piece of information was evidently very 
gratifying to the young man, for he regarded the 
cushion more carefully and tenderly, and as he 
bent over the embroidered flowers, said in a low 
voice, “ How is Catherine, mother ?” 

“ Blooming as a rose, and brisk as a marmotte. | 
Every Sunday she comes across in time to accom. 
pany me to mass, and then she spends the rest of 





the day here. In winter, Pierre comes to fetch 
his daughter home, but in‘summer we go to the | 
Promenade, and afterwards I sup with them.” 
“ And do you think she remembers me ?” asked | 
Vietor. 

“ Pray do you think,’’ said his mother, smiling, 
“that the prettiest girl in Lyons, who might have 
been married well twenty times, would come and 
spend all her Sundays and féte days with a stupid 
old woman, if that old woman had not a certain 
absent soldier son ?” | 

Victor laughed as he seized his bright little | 
mother in his arms, and kissed her again and 
again. “Ah, but you know,” said he, “that she 


was a sad flirt four years ago, aud I have always 
heard that such a disease increases with age.” 





“Well, you must remember that Catherine 
lost her mother when she was an infant, and has 
been her father’s spoiled child’; besides, she has 
many admirers, and it is but natural that a young 
girl’s head should be somewhat turned by all the 
flattery she has received. Why I have even been 
told that her father’s employer, the rich M. Lubie, 


his fortune, to marry her.” 
“ And what dues Catherine say to such a mag- 


| nificent proposal ?” asked Vietor with a clouded 


brow. 

“It is said that she tells him she does not care 
a pin for him ; but he will persist in being at the 
house every day, and is her very shadow, and there 
is no knowing what perseverance might not have 
done if her favoured lover had not returned to 
claim her; but with all her little follies, Catherine 
is true at heart; she is an excellent daughter and 
will be a good wife.” 

“ And how does Picrre get on—is he still a 
journeyman weaver ?” 

‘Oh, no; he is become a chef d'atelier, lives 
au troisiéme in the same house where he formerly 
lived au neuviéme, has the whole flat to himself 
and his looms, employs several men under him, and 
is reputed to be the most skilfal weaver in 
Lyons.” 

“ Mother, I see the rain has ceased; I think, if 
you will give me something to eat, I will just go 
across to the Merciers’ to-night. I shall soon 
return, but I don’t think I shall sleep till [ have 
seen Catherine. What weather it is,” added he, 
going to the window, and looking upon the 
drenched world without, “it looks as if it had 
been raining for a month.” 

“ We have had ten days’ incessant rain, and the 
lower parts of the city are flooded; it is to _be 
hoped that we shall have fine weather soon, or I 
am afraid the rivers will be rising much higher.” 

Bustling about, she soon prepared a meal for 
her son, and when it was despatched, she sent him 
forth with many injunctions to return in good 
time. ‘“ For,” said she, “I shall be afraid it’s a 
dream that you are at home again, until I see you 
back.” 

Crossing the Saone, Victor passed through the 
crowded streets of Lyons, and leaving the Place 
des Terreaux, he reached the Pont Morand. When 


_ he arrived at the middle of the bridge, he bent 


over the parapet for a moment. 


“Strange,” said 


_ he to himself, “I well remember a curious stone 


carved like a dog’s head, which 

that pier many feet above the water, and now I 

cannot see it, the rise must be high indeed.” 
Upon reaching the other side, he passed 

the more s streets, to the quarter of 

Petite Californie, which is situated to the Kast of 
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flats, which rose in dizzy height, though some of 
the neighbouring tenements were even higher. So 
densely populated was the street that, though 
erected within the last forty years, the houses had 
a stained look, as if they had borne the wear and 
tear of many generations. Ascending the general 
staircase, the young soldier stopped at a door au 
troisieme, and tapping lightly, he lifted the latch 
and entered a spacious room. 
logs of wood were blazing merrily upon 
the hearth stone, for the continued wet weather 
rendered a fire an indispensable comfort, notwith- 
standing the late season. The*apartment was 
likewise lighted by lamps, and at a table in one 
corner sat two men, with papers and patterns 
out before them, the one writing from the 
other's dictation. The elder of the two was 
dressed in the ordinary garb of a superior Lyonese 
weaver, but his companion evidently belonged to 
a very different class. His coat was made of the 
finest material, cut in the extremity of the fashion, 
he wore a richly embroidered waistcoat, and his 
valuable rings, numerous gold chains, and diamond 
breast pin testified to the wealth of the wearer, if 
not to his taste ; and Victor at once decided that 
he wasin the presence of his rival, M. Lubin. 
But the glance was momentary, for in the centre 
of the room, arranging a table for supper, was 
Catherine Mercier. 

If Victor had carried away with him a pleasant 
impression of her—if, during the last few months, 
he had been picturing to himself what he should 
find her after four years’ absence, and had painted 
his imaginary portrait in lover’s colours, he was 
not destined to be disappointed in her appearance. 
Rather under the middle height, her figure, though 
slight, was beautifully rounded, and shown off to 
the best advantage by her perfectly fitting dress. 
Her features were regular and good, her dark 
brown eyes were shaded by lashes of a darker 
hue, but it was in the expression of her counten- 
ance that Catherine Mercier’s chief attraction lay. 
There was not one emotion, from the deep tender- 
ness of a true woman to the veriest mischief of 
an arch coquette, that did not occasionally assert 
its right to play over her features, changing them 
as the shadows of the ever varying clouds alter a 
sunny landscape. When Victor entered, she turned 
her head towards him, and her first recognition 
was all that he could desire ; her face lighted up, 
and she sprang forward to meet iim with a de- 
lighted exclamation; but suddenly, partly from 
shyness, partly because she felt that M. Lubin’s 
attention had been attracted, and that great man 
was watching her with his fishy eyes, and partly, 
perhaps, from a feminine, but not very amiable 
desire, to tease her lover, she drew back, and 
giving him her hand, said coldly — 

‘So, Maitre Victor, you are come home at last.’ 

*“* Victor !”" exclaimed her father, who had been 
too much engrossed with his writing to hear the 
door open, “ Victor Chapereau, welcome, my brave 
fellow, I am very glad to see you safe back again ; 
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we have not been a little anxious about you, I cay 
tell you,” said he, advaneing aud embracing the 
young soldier heartily. “He is the son of ay 
old friend of ours, M. Lubir,” added hie, turning 
to that gentleman, “‘ and we have known him ever 
since he was a boy.” 

M. Lubin bowed very coldly, a young soldier jg 
faded regimentals was .not interesting to him; 
besides, he saw, with true instinct, that Victor 
was a rival, and therefore he felt hostile to him 
at once. 

“Come, we will all sit down to supper now,” 
said Pierre. ‘ M. Lubin, allow me to have the 
honour of assisting you—an excellent omelette [| 
can assure you; Catherine’s fingers are as success. 
ful in the production of made dishes, as in 
embroidery.” 

“Anything made by Mademoiselle Catherine 
must be, like herself, charming,” said he, with a 
complimentary bow. 

Catherine replied with some lively badinage, 
and she and M. Lubin kept up an animated con- 
versation during supper, to which, it must be con- 
fessed, the other two did not contribute. Victor 
was seated near Pierre, and numberless were the 
questions which the kind-hearted old man asked 
him respecting all that he had seen in the East, 
to which he replied rather absently, for his eyes 
were following Catherine’s every movement, and, 
marking with jealous ire the officious attentions 
of the rich merchant, which seemed to him fa- 
vourably received. ‘ Ah,” thought he, “ M. Lu- 
bin may be as stout and as selfish as needs be, but 
women are so bewitched by riches, fine clothes, 
and flattery, that a poor soldier like me, has no 
chance.’’ At last M. Lubin, excited by affability 
to which he was not accustomed, gave vent to 
his dislike to Victor in sarcastic speeches directed 
at him, and which were the harder to bear as they 
often called forth Catherine’s merry laugh. Victor 
was fazged and depressed, and rose to go. 

“Do not go yet, my good fellow,’’ said Pierre; 
“T have not heard about the Malakoff.” 

“IT promised my mother that 1 would be at 
home in good time. I only arrived in Lyons this 
afternoon, and she begged that I would not stay 
long.” 

“But it is so early,” said Catherine, whose 
conscience was stinging her, as she looked at his 
sad face, “‘ do stay.” 

“I am very sorry, but I cannot; I promised to 
leave at nine, and 1 must keep my word.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Catherine, hastily, 


| pray do not put yourself out of the way to do 


me a little favour,” aud with an offended air she 
turned away, and began taking the things from 
the table. 

Victor bit his lip. M. Lubin smiled spitefully, 
and Pierre, who was blind to all that was going 
on, bade him good night, after affectionately en- 
treating him to come again soon. The young mae 
bowed haughtily to M. Lubio, then went close 1 
Catherine and held out his hand, looking gravely 
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and sadly in her face. Now, if Catherine had | hausted. Even his restless misery Could not keep 
iven way to the impulse of the moment, she | him awake; for, after tossing about for a short 
would have thrown her arms round his neck, con- | 


fessed herself a little goose, said that she admired 
and loved him, and that never had M. Lubin been 
so hateful to her as this evening, and thus sent 
him away happy; but strong as the inclination 
was, it was combatted by a spice of coquettish 
pride ; so she merely shook hands coldly, and said, 
“T suppose you will honour us with your com- 
pany again, soon >?” 

“Not unless our meeting is likely to be a hap- 
pier one than this has been,” said he hastily, and 
at once left the room. 

We all know how bitter it is when we return 
after along absence, full of anticipation of our 
first meeting with those we love, to tind ourselves 
awakened from our pleasant dreams by some cold 
and disappointing reality. Often our hearts are 
too full toe utter the many tender speeches we 
have, as it were, been conning over, and often 
those we meet, perhaps from the same cause, do 
not at first welcome us so warmly as our yearning 
love has expected, and thus these me€tings are 
generally sad ones. So poor Victor felt, as he 
left La Petite Californie, and struck towards home. 
If he had not heard the reports about M. Lubin, 
it is probable he would not have heeded Catherine's 
coldness ; but the slight suspicion which his conver- 
sation with his mother aroused had rankled in his 
mind, and thus he had been too watchful, too ripe 
to take offence, which had rendered his manner 
cold and constrained. But he was too much hurt 
to examine how far he was himself to blame ; for, 
as Coleridge says :-— 


To be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain; 


so he dashed on, regardless of everything but his 
own bitter thoughts. Had he been less engrossed, 
he would have observed much around him to 
raise alarm. Already had the Rhone risen several 
feet since he had crossed it earlier in the evening, 
and, when he re-entered Lyons the streets were 
unusually thronged with people, some transporting 
furniture and goods from the lower parts of the 
town which were flooded, others collecting in 
shivering groups under arches or any projecting 
eaves which afforded some shelter against the 
pitiless rain, which was again pouring down. In 
some streets near the Saone, Victor splashed in 
water up to his knees, but even this failed to 
arouse his attention. Ascending the steep hill, 
he reached home drenched to the skiu, and his 
mother at once perceived that he had been 
wounded instead of pleased by his visit. But 
‘voiding any painful questions, she only tried by 
every loving attention to soothe and comfort him. 
She persuaded him to go to bed, and made him 
some hot coffee, and when he had drank it, she 
t him to the sleep he so greatly required. He 
been so anxious to reach home that he had 
uot slept for three nights, and was completely ex- 


| 
' 





time, tired nature asserted her claim, aud sealed 
his senses in a blessed forgetfuluess. 

He was awakened ere it was light the next 
morning by his mother, who was obliged to shake 
him by the shoulder to rouse him from his heavy 
sleep. 

“Why, mother,” said he, rubbing his eyes, 
“what on earth do you want me to get up for? 
it is not light yet. {[ thought I was to sleep till 
noon.” 

“My son, the floods are out, the Rhone has 
risen fearfully, and is still rising; they say La 
Petite Californie is under water to the second 
story. Pierre Mercier, who came across last 
night with M. Lubin, to be ready for some orders 
in the morning, was attempting to return home, 
when a piece of timber fell upon him and broke 
his leg. They carried him to his sister’s house 
near here, and he has sent this note to you.” 

Victor had jumped up, and was putting on his 
clothes ; he took the crumpled piece of paper, and 
read the following note :— 

“My brave friend,—La Petite Californie is 
flooded ; I am disabled. Save my daughter if it 
is not even now too late.—-Pizaxe Meacier.” 

It took but a few minutes to equip the ready 
soldier; his mother made him take some food to 
eat as he went along. 

“You will need all your strength,” said she, 
‘and must eat it for my sake.” 

He knelt down for an instaut as he used to do 
when.a little boy— 

“ Bless me, my mother, ere I go forth.” 

She laid her hand upon his head, and with a 
choked voice said, 

“God preserve you, my own beloved son.” 

He rose, took her in his arms, gave her one 
long, long loving embrace—feeling it might be the 
last—and then he sped away upon his perilous 
enterprise. 

Descending the hill of Fourvieres, Victor saw 
in the faint morning light a terrible panorama of 
destruction before him. Both rivers were rushing 
madly along, studded with the spoils of their ex- 
panded aud resistless waters. ‘The Rhone, espe- 
cially, he observed, was dotted over with the 
objects which were being carried away ; and fear- 
ing lest indeed he was too late, he dashed reck- 
lessly on. In his passage through the city, he had 
nearer and stronger evidence of the extent of the 
inundations. Though he chose the higher parts, 
as less likely to impede his headlong career, he had 
ever and anon glimpses of streets in which the 
water was rushing like a river, where whole houses 
were crumbling down; where the roofs were 
crowded with refugees from the rising floods ; 
where boats were passing to and fro, and bastily 
constructed rafts, ladened with women and ebildren 
just rescued, some even in their night clothes, were 
slowly moving to some place of shelter. In bis 
path were groups who had been landed—ehildren 
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wailing and calling in heartrending acceuts for 
their parents; mothers rushing wildly about seek- 
ing for their lost children, and refusing to be com- 
forted. Others were sitting down in hopeless de- 
spair, having seen those they loved best crushed in 





some quick ruin, or carried away by the raging 
waters. 

Victor sickened at the sight of so much misery, 
and dashed across tlie nearest bridge. 


On the | 


other side he seized a small boat, and getting a | \ 
throwing a rope into the boat, “ tie that fast ; we 


soldier to help him, they transported it through 


some streets which were protected by an embank- | 


ment, and then launched it on the flood. 
found that the rapid current was in his favour ; he 
stood in the prow, guiding the boat with a pole, 
and guarding it from the various obstacles which 
were floating about. A turn or two more would 
bring him within sight of Catherine’s dwelling, but 
across current met him, and he had a serious 
struggle to prevent its carrying him away ; but, by 
a strong effort he turned the boat round the right 
corner, and then—oh!—heavens how fearful was 
the scene that burst upon his sight! 


The water, which was bearing him on, was up 
to the third story, and was rapidly rising; but 
there was a greater danger attending Catherine 
than the angry flood. The two first houses on the 
left hand side of the street, sapped from their 
foundations, had fallen in one great crash, whilst 
the next, being the one in which the Merciers 
dwelt, was swaying to and fro with every impulse 
of the fierce tide, and seemed as if, in one instant, 
it would follow its companions. Victor saw all 
this, though still at a considerable distance, and 
also observed that Catherine was at the wiudow 
just above the water, alone, and clasping her hands 
as if for aid. 


With desperate strokes he sent his boat forward 
reckless of the broken boards, pieces of furniture, 
and animals which were thronging in his course. 
As he neared the place of danger he came upon a 
side street, which rose above the water, and on 
which were assembled a considerable number of 
people watching the falling house. There were 
boats moored near, in which they had brought off 
the rest of the inhabitants; but Catherine had 
been aroused too late, and did not come to the 
window till they had steered off. Just afterwards 


the other houses fell, and now no one would goto | . . ; 
Amidst the group was | been silent, his compressed lips and frowning brow 


rescue the helpless gir). 
M. Lubin on horseback, vainly urging the boatmen 
to make the attempt. 


“Ten thousand francs to any one who will save | 


Catherine Mercier,” cried he. 
There was not a movement, and the sad looks 


of the boatmen betokened how desperate the case | 


Was, 
“Twenty thousand—forty thousand shall it be,”’ 
cried he. 


Still no one stirred—life was dearer to them | 


than money. 
“ Young man,”’ roared the frantic merchant, as 


Victor | 


| 
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Victor’s boat shot past; “bLalf of my fortune 
shall you have if you will save that girl.” 

“Beware,” cried an old sailor, ‘ it will be cer. 
tain death.” 

Victor turned his pale face for one instant, and 
shouted proudly, 

‘Money cannot save her, M. Lubin ; perhaps 
true love may.” 

A murmur of applause burst from the crowd. 

‘Here my brave fellow,” cried the old sailor, 


shall pull you back more quickly than you can 
row, and there is no time to be lost; may God 
speed you.”’ 

Victor seized the rope, aud knotted it to a seat; 
gave one desperate stroke, and his boat, released 
from some stones which had stopped it, shot 
under the yawning shadow of the trembling 
house. 

Catherine had given up all hope—life is very 
sweet to the young ; and it was with an agonised 
heart that she had watched the boatmen—had 
seen M. Lubin’s fruitless gesticulations, and felt 
that no human aid was to be procured. All the 
events of her past life flashed across her mind, and 
bitter was her penitence for every folly which had 
looked so little till seen under the shadow of 
death. She felt that she could meet her fate more 
calmly if she could have said one word to Victor 
—but where was he? A sudden and more violent 
movement of the house, convinced her that the 
time was short, and shutting her eyes, she knelt 
down and commended herself to God. 

A strong hand laid upon her shoulder called her 
back to life, and starting up, she saw her lover 
standing in the boat, keeping it close to the win- 
dow by leaning his whole weight upon the sill. 

“Quick, quick,” cried he, “jump into the 
boat. God grant that it may not be too late.” 

She sprang lightly down; Victor pushed away 
from the house; the boatmen, who were watching 
the scene with breathless attention, tightened the 
rope, and drew them rapidly back. Scarcely were 
they ata safe distance, when the whole building 
fell with a terrible crash, and confused heaps of 
timbers and bricks, round which the water hissed 
and foamed, were all the remains of what had s0 
lately been her home. Catherine shuddered and 
hid her face. Victor, who till this instant bad 


alone testifying his deep anxiety, exclaimed, 
“Thank God we are safe |’ 
They were drawn to the bank, and landed 
amidst the cheers of the spectators. When M. 


| Lubin saw that Catherine was out of danger 


saved by his hated rival, he pulled his hat over 
bis brows, and spurred his horse away from 

spot. Victor having thanked the boatmen warm 
for their sympathy and help, took the poor gift 
upon his arm, and winding his way by the more 


_ protected streets of Les Brotteaux, got 
"across one of the bridges which yet remained 
' flooded, 
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But danger still held her naked sword above 
their heads. Now they were obliged to fly from 
falling houses, as they passed in a boat through 
some of the flooded streets. 
sued their way on foot, they met a fierce current 
foreing its way in a new channel. 
fo thread a terror-stricken crowd, so dense and 
reckless that it required all Victor’s strength to 
evard his companion from being crushed. Misery 
and confusion were on every side—mutilated suf- 


ferers were being carried on stretchers to the hos- | 


pitals, and sounds of grief and wild despair rang 
in their ears. At last, weary, faint, and drenched, 
Victor led the poor girl to her aunt’s house, and 
without waiting to allow her to speak one word of 
the love and gratitude which her full heart was 
struggling to express, he left her. And so the 
cloud still rested between them. 

Pierre welcomed his daughter with deep emo- 
tion; he had searcely hoped to see her again, and 
received her almost as one given him back from 
the dead. His leg had been set, and Catherine 
found him as comfortable as under the circum- 
stances could be expected. Again and again he 
made her relate the tale of her danger and her 
rescue, and the warm praises be uttered of Victor's 
bravery were as music to her ears. 

The young soldier had gone at once to his 


mother’s home, to relieve her fears, and get some 


necessary food, but he would not stay to rest. 

**No, mother,” said he, “ I have saved Cathe- 
rine, and her life has been granted to our prayers ; 
there are thousands of helpless women and children 
in danger and distress, and in very gratitude I 
must go and do my best to succour them.” 

Three days and nights did he labour amongst 
the suffering population of his native city. Where 
danger was the greatest, and misery the deepest, 
there was Victor, battling with the floods, helping 
those who seemed to have none to help them; 
cheering the fearful, repressing the selfish. And 
awful were the scenes through which he passed ; 
streets in the most densely populated parts of 
Lyons were flooded, and in many instances the 
houses washed down, oftentimes carrying in their 
ruins their wretched inhabitants. Boats contain- 
mg the rescued were dashed to pieces by the 
debris which were being carried about by the 
raging waters; and those who had just begun to 
laste the sweetness of hope, were, with heart- 
rending shrieks, hurled to their death. Cemeteries 
were flooded, and the graves torn up gave forth 
their dead, whose bodies, in every stage of decay, 
floated in ghastly guise upon the face of the 
waters. Even with the blessed consciousness of 
doing his best to lesson the suffering, Victor's heart 
sickened within him. 

_ He had not slept the whole time ; he only occa- 
sionally ran home to assure his anxious mother of 
bis safety, and take some necessary food. But 

fourth evening he walked wearily in. 

‘Mother, dear, I ought to be proud and happy, 

somehow,” said he, putting his hand to his 


Now they had | 


OF THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE, 


Then, as they pur- | 
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head, “I do not seem to care for anything. The 
Emperor has been down to Lyons ; I had just been 
getting some poor woman out of a tottering house, 
when I was called by a gentleman, and obeying 
the summons, I found myself in the presence of 
his Majesty, who was standing in the midst of the 
floods half-way up to his waist in water, and by 
his side was my commanding officer, and he spoke 
a few words to the Emperor; and then his Ma- 
jesty called me to him, and decorated me with the 
Cross of the Legion of Llonour, for what he called 
my gallantry in saving the “ iwordis.""* And he 
farther said, that hearing of my conduct at the 
Malakoff, he would give me a commission; and 
so your son, dearest mother, will be Lieutenant 
Chapereau,” said he, smiling; “ but somehow I do 
not seem to care for it as much as I ought to do. 
My head is so bad,” added he, throwing himself 
on the ground, and laying his head in his mother’s 
lap, “I feel as if I had no strength left.” 

She put her hand upon his head, it was burning 
hot; she felt his pulse, it was beating wildly. She 
saw at once what was the matter—over fatigue, 
sorrow of mind, the dreadful scenes he had passed 
through, and the constant exposure to wet and 
cold, had been too much for him to bear; and her 
gallant son—her only child—was stricken with 
a deadly fever. 

When Catherine called an hour afterwards, she 
found the anxious mother listening to the minute 
directions of a physician, who said that it was a 
very serious case. Though Jeannie was rather 
disposed to be angry with her, the sight of Cathe- 
rine’s misery, when she heard of Victor's illness, 
and found that he was already unconscious, touched 
her heart ; and of her own accord she asked the 
poor girl to come and help her to nurse him, know- 
ing that it was what she was longing todo. Ca- 
therine thankfully agreed to do so, and went home 
to tell her father of this new call upon her time. 
He was progressing favourably, was in no danger, 
and having his sister to wait upon him, he warmly 
approved of his davghter’s going to nurse her brave 
preserver. 

It is very sad to watch by the sick bed of a man 
in the prime of youth and strength; to see the 
body helpless as a little child; the hands vainly 
endeavouring to grasp anything—the restless head 
that tosses from side to side; the parebed lips. 
But it is sadder far when the patient is one 
whom we love best upon earth—when on the 
issue depends our happiness or our bitterest sor- 
row. Very silent was that sick roomn—few were 
their words, but constant were their prayers. By 
turns Jeannie and Catherine set up at night ; and 
it was a slight consolation to the latter to try by 
every loving care to deaden the bitter thoughts 
which were thronging in her mind, and whieh, 
when she feared he might die without bearing ber 
confession of folly, and speaking one word of for- 
giveness, were well-nigh iusupportable. Day ane- 
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ceeded day, and still the unconscious invalid tossed | 
to and fro, every hour becoming weaker; yct the 
fever did not abate. 


, 
At last the night of the crisis came, Victor had 


fallen into a heavy sleep—that sleep which, when 
ended, might reveal the worst. Catherine had re- 


tired from the bed lest, on first waking, the sight | 
of her might startle him; Jeannie knelt by her | 


son. As the morning dawned he opened his eyes, 
and said, 

“ Mother, where am I ?” 

Oh! the joy of that voice; it was his own 
accent, though weak and trembling. She gave 
him some nourishment, and with a few loving 
words he fell asleep again. The danger was passed 
—her son was spared. 

Catherine continued in her office of nurse, for 
he was very much reduced, and required constant 
care, and though all excitement was strictly for- 
bidden, and he was scarcely allowed to speak, 
it seemed to do him good to watch her as she 
moved lightly about the room. 

One afternoon, when he had recovered a little 
strength, he was sitting propped up by pillows. 
The window was open, and the fresh spring air 
was blowing in, while the warm sunshine illu- 
mined the room. Catberine was arranging a 
bouquet of flowers which she had just brought 





in, when Victor called her to him, and said, 


me 


“ Catherine, 1 fear this sick room is but a dull 
place for you. I shall tell my mother to invite 
M. Lubin to spend the evening here to cheer 
you.” 

“Do not be cruel, Victor; M. Lubin is nothing 
to me. Did he save my life?” 

“And the fact of my having had that great 
happiness is to weigh down the scale even against 
M. Lubin and all his advantages.” 

“ Certainly, if the scale had not been weighed 
down long before by something else.”’ 

“ And what was that something else ?’’ cried he, 
drawing her towards him, “ what wonderful thi 
could out-balance M. Lubin,—his fashion, bis for. 
tuse, his jewelry—the carriage he would provide 
you, the rich dresses you would be enabled to buy 
—what was it ?”’ 

She looked into his eager face, her eyes were 
filled with tears, and with a trembling voice, as 
she laid her head upon his shoulder, she said— 


“Forgive all my folly, Victor, for it was— 
Love.” 

“ My own Catherine,” whispered he, “ we have 
been in great danger, and yet we have been spared 
to each other. The rain has ceased from the earth, 
and the clouds have passed away. Oh, let no 


more shadows ever come again between thee and 
” 








TANGLED TALK. 


* Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr, Johnson, 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
** The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” —Lord 


DBacoa. 





MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


It is possible that some of the readers of these 
gossipping papers may remember one in July, 
1855, about “Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’’ in 
which the present writer—then a scribbler of a 
few months’ standing—summarised, in a discur- 
sive, but neither careless nor aimless way, portions 
of his information and speculations about the 
three sisters. It is due to such readers, who may 
not have an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Gaskell’s 
volumes, and it is due to the writer’s own feelings 
— keenly interested as they are in all that relates 
te Charlotte Bronté—to correct a mis-statement 
in that sketch, of which he cannot now remember 
the source, further than that it was something he 
saw in a provincial newspaper. Mr. Bronté did 


mot, as then stated, marry his wife against the 
wishes of her friends—there was no oppvsition. 
Neither was he living at Penzance ; the young 
lady, however, was of Cornish parentage. In 
other respects, the paper conveyed, as far as the 
writer has now the means of checking it, no erro- 





neous impressions. 





There was, however, one small criticism, which 
Mrs, Gaskell’s volumes clear up. After the 
quotation of a verse of Currer Bell's to illustrate 
an occasional want of literary congruity in her 
poetry, came two of Ellis Bell’s, to illustrates 
similar want in her’s :— 

“Tt would not do ; the pillow glowed, 

And glowed both roof and floor, 

And birds sung loudly in the wood, 
And fresh winds shook the door. 

The curtains waved; the wakened flies 
Were murmuring round my room, 

Imprisoned there till I should rise, 
And give them leave to roam. 

It throws an interesting light upon the unco® 
sciousness with which this quaint passage evi 
slipped from Emily’s pen, to learn, as now, that 
her love for “dumb animals’”’ amounted toa positive 
“ passion,”"—so strong a passion, that one who knew 
her could say, ‘‘She never loved human creature 
—only dumb things’’—an exaggeration, of cours, 
for Emily was a woman of mighty affections, no 
withstanding that fierce reticence of hers, whieb 
whenever we think of it, reminds us of 
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Bacon’s essay beginning, “It were hard for him 
that spake it to have put more truth and untruth 
together in few words, than in that speech, ‘ Who- 
soever is delighted in solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god.”’” However, a correction like this 
of a first and natural impression about another’s 
writing should make us careful in our criticisms. 
It is not easy for you or me to think of getting 
out of bed to unfasten a door and let out a parcel 
of buzzing flies, as poetic material; but to Emily 
Bronté a “ blue-fly singing i’ the pane” was quite 
a different creature from what it is to you and 
me, and to her it did supply poetic material, be- 
cause it touched her heart. Do we not remember 
a passage in which Christopher North suggests 
that the blame is ours, not Homer’s, if the com- 
parison of the land of the Phoacians looming 
“like a bull's hide” across the dark sea is not 
found agreeable? At all events there never was, 
aud never will be, poet or artist, capable of always 
drawing the line between material which is uni- 
versally poetic, and that which is only poetic 
relatively to his own idiosyncracy : such a consum- 
mation would clearly imply the destruction of 
idiosyneracy altogether. We must take the “light 
that never was on sea or shore” as we can get it, 
through the rany-coloured glass of the individual 
mind, tinged with its prepossessions, its special 
experiences, its likes and dislikes, all its little 
mannerisms of thought and expression. Nor 
should-we fail to notice how any strong feeling or 
new association may Jift almost anything—perhaps 
anything, without reserve—into the sphere of 
poetry. J, for one, shall, in future, think of flies 
with a ‘somewhat different feeling. The buzzing 
of an imprisoned blue-bottle will always suggest 
Emily Bronté. 

I must beg leave to have my gossip out, con- 
cerning this book, for my relations to “ Jane 
Eyre’’ are somewhat peculiar. When it was 
published in 1847, though a student in my way, 
and given to occasional verse making, such leisure 
as I had was devoted to languages, theology, and 
metaphysics. I had read no recent poet, and 
knew nothing of recent literature. The habits of 
a stern Calvinistic training stayed with me, and 
the only “story-books” I had ever seen were Charles 
Lamb’s “Rosamund Gray,” and St. Pierre’s 
“Paul avd Virginia ;” which last I had, strangely 
enough, happened to read first in Spanish! 
“ Rosamund Gray” I had read by stealth in illness, 
hiding it under my pillow and producing a Cowper 
when any one was present (very naughty of me)! 
However, having eyes and a memory, I was aware 
of the success of “ Jane Eyre,” just as I was of 
the current of theatrical matters, though I had 
hever entered atheatre. “Jane Eyre,” by Currer 
Bell, stood out in my thoughts as she novel of the 


day, and I felt a desire to break the ice with 


regard to fiction, and to break it at that point. 


Being again unwell, I sent to a circulating 


library, for the first time in my life; the book 1 offec slaine 
sent for was “ Jane Eyre,’’ aud it was read to me, | Years after, I was infinitely amused at an inserip- 





my head being too bad to allow of my reading it 
myself, I was dreadfully “ upset” by it, and so 
was the reader, to whom it was also new. I[ 
never doubted the author was a woman; I was 
particularly struck by her minute choice of words; 
I fancied her style would ultimately alter (as it in 
fact did) if she wrote more books ; I smiled at the 
crudeness of her phrenological comments, for 
crude they were—correct, but not such as would 
have fallen from the pen of one familiar with 
phrenology. I could not resist an impression, 
founded on I know not what, that Currer Bell was 
a self-trained woman, looking at life from an inde- 
pendent point of view, and I was puzzled to recon- 
cile the (presumed) self-culture, and the gipsey 
freedom, with the lady like air which after all per- 

vaded the book. I thought, however, that Mr. 

Rochester was made to address Jane in language 

no gentleman would use to a lady, especially in 

the talk which ensued after she had refused to 

marry him. Years after I was to learn that others, 

not less gifted than Currer Bell, could fall into a 

precisely similar error; anything more prepos- 

terous than that conversation between Lancelot 

and Argemone in “ Yeast,” as they walked together 

in the dark, I can hardly remember. But nothing 
struck me so forcibly in “Jane Eyre,” as the 
stroug imprint upon every page of a thoroughly 

conscientious nature. It is the rarest of all 

qualities in books, and I am not sure that I know 
any writer, except Mrs. Gaskell, who put so much 
of it into her writing as Charlotte Bronte. I 

have always held Mr. Benson, in “ Ruth,” to 
be the model of a conscientious man. 

“Jane Eyre,” then, was the very first modern 
novel I ever read. Ifit had not been for its cele- 
brity, which made its name almost a household 
word, possibly I should never have read it. Some 
time elapsed before I read another work of fiction, 
—a year or more : when, being again ill, I read 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” I‘ was years 
before I could so far get clear of the shadow of 
strict early habits as to look upon novel-reading 
in any other light than as an indulgence for sick 
and-incapable moments. If “Jane Eyre” had 
been a feeble, foolish, or mischievous tale, the 
probabilities are that I never should have got 
clear of that shadow. In truth, my obligations 
to the book, direct and indirect, are great. Cer- 
tainly, it never crossed my mind, when I made its 
acquaintance, that it would be ever mine to write 
a word about its author. 

I may be allowed to add that, notwithstanding 
my feeling that Mr. Rochester's expressions 
were occasionally broader than necessary, it never 
for a moment crossed my mind that “Jane Eyre” 
could be, or could ever be, deemed a mischievous 
book. I am quite sure that my tastes in the 
direction in which the — of the a we (I 
believe) supposed by the -minded weak- 
hearted to lie, were quite exceptionably fastidious, 





and that they took offeace at nothing it contained. 
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tion in pencil, in a strong legal hand, which I 
found in the title-page of the copy of “ Shirley,” 
which I borrowed from Mudie’s :—‘‘ Calculated to 
do young persons a greal deal of injury—-all such 
(sic) persons should be transported for writing such 
trash.” These are the terms in which [ now 
often characterise to my friends any very powerful 
and truth-like work; if a book is better than 
usual, and I am asked my opinion of it, I say, 
“it is calculated to do young persons a great deal 
of injury—all such persons should be transported 
for writing such trash.” 

There are certain moral phenomena which, live 
as long as one may, one can never hope altogether 
to “stomach ;” and the existence of this class of 
moral censors is one of them. Whien “ Ruth” 
appeared, the Leader meutioned in its Literature 
that a librarian had received back a copy half cut 
from one of his subscribers, who requested that no 
more books, so unfit for family reading, might be 
sent to him ! 

Curious indices of popular taste are facts like 
these. In the correspondence of Charlotte Bronté 
with Mr. G. H. Lewes, published in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
volumes, we get a very instructive passage con- 
cerning the popular love of “piled-up agony” in 
plot, and that sort of splashy writing which with 
vulgar writers goes for “power.” Mr. Lewes had 
hinted some friendly counsels against ‘‘ melodrama” 
in any future work. Charlotte replies :— 


You warn me to beware of melodrama, and you exhort 

me to adhere to the real. When [ first began to write, so 
impressed was I with the priuciples you advocate, that I 
determined to take Natare and Truth as my sole guides, and 
to follow in their very footprints; [ restrained imagination, 
eschewed romance, repressed excitement ; over bright colour- 
ing, too, I avoided, and sought to produce something which 
should be soft, grave, and true. My work, a tale in one 
volume, being completed, I offered it to a publisher. He 
said it was original, faithfal to nature, but he did not feel 
warranted in accepting it; such a work would not sell. I 
tried six publishers in succession; they all told me it was 
deficient in “ startling incident,” and “thrilling excitement,” 
—that it would never suit the circulating libraries, and as 
it was on these libraries the success of works of fiction 
mainly depended, they could not undertake to publish what 
would be overlooked tnere. “ Jane Eyre” was rather ob- 
jected to at first on the same grounds, but finally found ac- 
ceptance. I mention this to you, not with a view of pleading 
exemption from censure, but in order to direct your atten- 
tion to the root of certain literary evils. If, in your forth- 
coming article in Fraser, you would bestow a few words of 
enlightenment on the public who support the circulating 
libraries, you might, with your powers, do some good. 


This is a striking passage. Ido not know 
what Mr. Lewes wrote in Fraser, for at that time 
I never saw a magazine; but I am bold to say 
that the labour of able and conscientious critics 
is slowly influencing the public mind in this very 
particular. They might do much more good if they 
were bolder. Mr. Lewes says :— 


When “ Jane Eyre” first appeared, the publishers courte- 
ously sent me acopy. The enthusiasm with which I read 
it, made me go down to Mr. Parker, and p:opose to write a 
review of it for Fraser's Magazine. Ile would not consent 


to an waknown novel—for the papers sad not yel declared 


themselees —receicing suck inportance ; bat thought it mir 
make one on “ Recent Novels.” y 
As things go, this concession was kindness og 
Mr. Parker’s part. The writer of these lines has 
been repeatedly refused leave to review books 
which pleased him, even when he offered the reviews 
for the mere pieasure of writing them, on account 
of the “ obscurity” of the authors. It certainly 
seems to me that whatever policy business exi- 
geneies may force upon second-rate newsnapers 
and reviews, journals of the stamp of Fraser 
should be glad to seize opportunities of breaking in 
upon the vulgar routine in this matter. The 
more so, because the work to be done in “ bestow. 
ing enlightenment upon circulating library readers” 
is so enurmous. “ Bestow enlightenmeut,” in- 
deed! The whole tone of feeling and thinking 
of the masses must be slowly modified by circum- 
stanecs and influences of all sorts and sizes; their 
misappreciations bottom as much in what js 
morally as in what is intellectually bad. With ten- 
derer hearts and keener consciences they would 
turn loathingly from the vacuity of the popular 
story-books. Meanwhile, the light is breaking 
over the cloud-lands of inanity and melodrama; 
and thanks are due, first, to high class story. 
tellers, who create the taste they are to supply; 
and secondly, to capable critics, who, in the exer- 
cise of the pleasantest part of a critic’s duty— 
exposition-—teach the crowd to analyse, to know 
tthy they like a good book, and so put into their 
hands a touchstone which they may carry about 
for application in less obvious and commanding 
instances of merit than “ Jane Eyre” and “ Mary 
Barton.” 

No doubt the great defect of the crowd of 
critics is lack of insight; but some amends would 
be made for this, if they would take honest paias,* 
and not be so ready to throw aside any book that 
does not hit their fancy at a glance. The history 
of Emily Bronté’s “ Wuthering Heights,” is to me 
deeply saddening. The appreciation of the world 
without did much to improve Charlotte Bronté; 
it might have done something to soften Emily. 
But it did not come. “Critics failed to do jus- 
tice to the real but immature power displayed ia 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ and Emily died before 
Sydney Dobell came to the reseue in the ‘ Palla- 
dium’ ” (what was the “ Palladium’? and how 
came it to drop’ Why do not the originators 
try again zor 7). It was not till June, 1855, that 

* While I write, I get a newspaper ia which it is said 
that “ Mrs. Gaskell is entitled to more than ordinary praise 
for the admirable manner in which she has worked ap sack 
slender materials into so interesting a biography.” low 
flattered Mrs. Gaskell must feel on learning that she é& 
serves “ more than ordinary praise!” Especially when si 
learns it from a writer who calls her materials “ slender,” 
and speaks of her “ working them up” into an “interesti 


book! All things considered, the materials were extraord:- 
narily full, though evidently gathered with pains; and never 





was a bovk less “ worked up” than this, It is the simplest, 
most uuadorned, most consecutive, most homely of lik 
stories, 
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I read “ Wuthering Heights,” aud I then formed 
the opinion which I still retain, that it displayed — 
more dramatic power than Charlotte’s novels. | 
Charlotte had more of the analytic power which | 
Emily, with a faculty of slower, less self-conscious, 
less amenable growth, held, it seems to me, a 
stronger pen than her sister, And, while she 
lived, the only recognition of anything of the kind 
was one discerning word in the Atheneum about 
her Poems ! 

Mrs. Gaskell introduces, on page 97, of Vol. L., 
a poem from Charlotte’s MSS., of which she 
says, ‘it must have been written before 1833, 
but how much earlier there are no means of de- 
termining.” I cannot forbear saying that this 
poem falls familiarly on my own ear, Can Char- 
lotte ever have printed it? One of Anne’s poems 
seems to have appeared in Chambers’s Jouraal. 
My impression of having seen the verses before is 
so strong that I shall copy them here, for the sake 
of the chance that any of my readers may have 
seen them too, and may be glad to recognise them 
in this connection :— 


Mrs. Gaskell eails the “ handmaid of genius ;” but | 


THE WOUNDED STAG. 


Passing amid the deepest shade 


Of the wood’s sombre heart, 
Last night I saw a wounded deer, 
Laid lonely and apart. 


Such light as pierced the crowded boughs, 
(Light scattered, scant, aud dim,) 

Passed through the fern that formed his couch 
And centred full on him. 


Pain trembled in his weary limbs, - 
Pain filled his patient eye, 

l'ain-crushed amid the shadowy fern, 
Ilis branchy crown did lie. 


Where were his comrades ? where his mate ? 


All from his death-bed gone! 
And he, thus struck and desolate, 
Suffered and bied alone. 


Did he fee] what a man might feel, 
Friendless and sore distrest P 

Did pain’s keen dart, aod grief’s sharp sting, 
Strive in his mangled breast ? 


Did longing for affection lost 
Barb every deadly dart ? 

Love unrepa‘d, and Faith betrayed, 
Did these torment his heart ? 


No! leave to mau his proper doom ! 
These are the pangs that rise 
Around the bed of state and gloom, 


' 


Where Adam's offspring dics ! 





Before I close the gossip in which I have in- 
dulged myself about Charlotte Bront:, I propose 
'o supplement for my readers all the ieviews they 
may have read of Mrs. Gaskell’s book— most pro- 
wily all, I mean. A fac-simile page is given iu 
‘ol. L, from “The Sceret,” one of Charlotte's 
‘ery juvenile novels, written, says Mis. Gaskell, 
ii a band which it is almost impossible to decipher 
without the aid of a maguifying glass.’ Well, I 
ve laterested myself in deciphering i', aud pre- | 
seat the result as a literary curiosity ; — 


HARLOTTE BRONTE, 


TUE SECRET. 
CHAPTER TILE FIRST. 


A pD£aD sileace had reigned ia the Home O'live of Ve rdo- 
polis for three hours on the morning of a fine summer's 


_ day, interrupted only by such sounds as the scraping of » 


penknife, the dropping of a ruler, or an occcasional cough, 
or, whispered now and thea, some brief mandate, uttered by 
the noble first secretary, in his commanding tones. At 
length, that sublime personage, after completing some seore 
or so of despatches, addressing a small, slightly-built young 
geatleman who occupied the chief position among the 
clerks, said, “ Mr. Rylmer, will you be good enough to tell 
me what o'clock it is?” “Certainly, my lord,” was thé 
prompt reply, as, springing from his seat, the ready uader- 
ling, instead of consulting his watch like other people, has- 
‘ened to the window to mark the sun’s situation. Having 
made his observations, he answered, “’ Tis twelve pre- 
cisely, my lord.” “ Very well,” said the Marquis, “ you may 
all give up then; and see that all your desks are locked, 
and that nota scrap of paper is left to litter the office. Mr, 
Kiylmer, 1 shall expect you to take care that my directions 
are fulfilled.’ So saying, he assumed his hat and gloves, 
aud, with a stately tread, was approaching the vestibule, 
whea a slight bustle and whispering among the clerks ar- 
rested his steps, “ What is the matier ?” asked he turning 
round, “ I hope those are not sounds of contention I hear.” 
“ No,” said a broad, carrotty-locked young man, of pugna- 
civus aspect—“ but—but—your lordship has forgotten that 
—that—” “That what ?” asked the Marquis, rather im- 
patiently. “ Oh, merely that this afternoon is a half. 
holiday,—and—and—” “TI uuderstand,” replied his sape- 
rior, smiling; you neel not tusk your modesty with further 
explanation, Flannagan; I suppose the truth is you want 
your usual largess—I am obliged to you for reminding me 
—will that do?” he continued, as opening his pocket-book, 
he took out atwenty pound bank bail, and laid it on the 
nearest desk, “ My lord, you are tuo generous,” Flanoagaa 
(word illegible) bat the Chief Secretary laughingly laid his 
gloved hand on his lip, and with a condescending nod to the 
other clerks, sprang down the steps of the portico, and 
strode hastily away, iu ordertu escape the noisy expressions 
of gratitude which now hailed his liberality. On the 
opposite side of the long and wide street tothat on whiek 
the splendid Home Office stands rises the no less splendid 
Colonial Office, aud just as Arthur Marquis of Douro’ left 
the former structure, Edward Stanley Sydney departed from 
the latter. ‘They met in theceutre of the street. “ Weil, 
Ned,” said my brother, as they sliook hands—*“ how are you 
to-day? I should think this bright sun and sky ought to 
enliven you, if anything can.” “ Why my dear Douro,” 
replied Mr, Sydney, with a faiut smile, “such lovely and 
geuial weather may, and I have uo duubt does, elevate the 
spirits of the free and healthy ; but for me, whose miad and 
body are a continual prey to all the heaviest cares of public 
aud private life, it siguifies little whether sun cheer or rein 
damp the atmosphere.” “ Fudge!” replied Arthur, his fea. 
tures at the same time assuming that disagreeable expression 
which my landlord denominates by the term “ scoruey,”— 
“ Now, don’t begin to bore me, Ned, with trash of that 
description. I'm tired of it, quite. Pray, have you recol- 
lected that this is a half-houliday in all departmeuts of the 
‘Treasury 2” “ Yes, and the circumstance bas cost me some 
mouey ; these silly old customs ought to be abolished in my 
opinion ; they are rainous.” “Why, what have you given 
the poor fellows?” “Two sovereigus.” Au emphatic 
“hea ” formed Artbur’s reply this communication. They 


had sow eatered tlotel-street, and were pruceediog ia silescy 
 pastthe line of maguificent shops which it contains, when the 


suund of wheels was heard behind them, aad « smuvth-roll- 
iug chariot dashed up and stopped just where they stood. 
One of the window-glasses now fell; a white haod was put 
out, and beckoned them to draw uear, while a silvery voice 
* Wellingtun is Charlutte’s piece de resistance in all her Juve- 
nile stories : she utterly uses him up. 
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said —“ Mr. Sydaey! Marquis of Douro! come hither a mo- 
ment.” Both the gentlemen obeyed the summons — Arthur 
with alacrity, and Sydney with reluctance. 
commands, fair lady ?” said the former, bowing respectfully 
to the inmates of the carriage, who were Lady Julia Sydney, 
and Lady Maria Sneaky. “Our commands are principally 
for your companion, my lord, not for you,” replied the daugh- 
ter of Alexander the First, “Now, Mr. Sydney,” she con- 
tiuued, smiling on the Senator, “ you must promise not to be 
disobedient.” “Let me know first what I am_ re- 
quired to perform,” was the cautious answer, accompanied 
by a fearful glance at the shops around. “ Nothing of much 
consequence, Edward,” said his wife, “ but I hope you'll not 
refuse to oblige me this once, love; I only want a few 
guineas to euable me to make out the price of a pair of 
earrings I have just seen in Mr. Lapis’s shop.” “ Not a bit 
of it,” answered he, “and not a farthing will I give you; 
it is scarce three weeks since you received your quarter's 
allowance, and if that is done (gowe 7) already, you may 
suffer for it.’ With this decisive reply, he instinctively 
thrust his hand into his breeches pockets and marched off 
with a hurried step. “ Stingy little monkey!” exclaimed 
Lady Julia, sinking back on the carriage seat, while the bright 
flush of anger and disappointment crimsoned her fair cheek, 
‘this is the way he always treats me; but I'll make him 
suffer for it.” “ Do not discompose yourself so much, my 
dear,” said her companion—“ my purse is at your service, if 
you will accept it.” “I am sensible of your goodness, Maria, 
but, of course I shall not take advantage of it. No, no; I 
ean do without the earings—it is only a fancy; though to 
be sare I would rather have them.” ‘ My pretty cousin,” 
observed the Marquis, who till now lad remained a quiet 
though much amused spectator of the whole scene, “ you are 
certainly one of the most extravagant young ladies I know. 
Why what on earth can you possibly want-with these 
trinkets? to my knowledge, you have had at least a dozen 
different sets of ear-ornaments.” “ That is true, but then 
these are quite of another kind, and so pretty and unique 
that I could not help whishing (sic) for them.” “ Weil, 
mnee your heart is so much set upon the trinkets, [ will see 
whether my parse can compass their price, if you will allow 
me to accompany you to Mr. Lapis’s.” “O thank yoo. 
Arthar! you are very kind,” said Lady Julia, and both the 
-adies quickly made room for him as he sprang in and 
seated himself between them. “I think,” said Maria Sneaky 
who had a touch of the romp about her, “I think when I 
marry Wil have jast such a husvand as you my Lord 
Marquis, one who won't deny me « pretty toy when I desire 
to possess it.” “Will you?” said Arthur, “I really think 
the Turks are more sensible people than ourselves.” Ina 
few minutes they reached the jeweller’s shop, Mr. Lapis 
received them with an obeseqiuous (sic) bow and proceeded to 
display his glittering stores. The pendants which had so 
fascinated Lady Julia were in the form of two brilliant hum- 
ming birds whose jewelled plumage equalled if not surpassed 
the bright hues of nature. Whilst she was completing her 
purchase a customer of a different calibre entered ; this was a 
tall woman, attired in a rather faded silk dress, a large black 
bonnet, and a double veil of black lace, which, as she lifted 
it on entering the shop, discovered a countenance which 
apparently had witnessed the vicissitudes of between thirty 
and forty summers. 


This is certaiuly very curious writing, and truly 
feminine,—not only in the lack of punctuation 
(which I have supplied in copying), but in the 
tone and treatment; ¢y., in the contempt for 
stinginess, and in the reason put into Julia’s mouth 


“ Whatare your | 



























































CMARLOTTE BRORTE. 


_ for wanting the earrings,‘‘ these are quite different” 
| —precisely alady’s reason for buying what she does 
not necd. Bnt I think, after a quict smile at 
this wonderful child’s conception of the Treasury 
Office, secretary, and clerks, and the manner of 
“the quality,’ we may recognise something of 
Currer Bell in this page. The opening—“ A dead 
silence had reigned, &v.”’—is very like her trick 
of opening a story or a poem; the epithets, 
though commonplace, are not spriukled in anvhow, 
but set in their place; and last, not Icast, there 
is the rough strength of language, which some 
readers of “Jane Eyre’’ and its successors find 
unpleasing. Sidney is ‘a stingy little monkey,” 
and Flannagan is “ carrotty-locked,” and the 
Marquis of Douro is uncouventionally frank in his 
jocosity about a Turkish iustitution. There is, 
surely, an extreme interest in these efforts of a 
secluded girl to realise for herself the outer world, 
Afterwards, we learn how she longed to travel, to 
sce that wide, wide, aud wonderful world, to 
multiply her experiences of iife. It is almost 
always so— 


Ein wandernd Leben 
Gefallt der freien Dichterbrust — 


but partly weak health, and partly duty, narroweé 
the round in which Charlotte Bronté lived, ana 
what she gave us she had to “make out,” as her 
schoolfellows said, from what lay within that round. 
How much she gave us, another generation will 
better measure. But a quick eye may frequently 
find traces of her influence upon the literature of 
the day. If “Ruth” and “ Jane Eyre” had not 
both been written, we should have had a great 
poem from Mrs. Browning, but “ Aurora Leigh” 
would not have been what it is. 

I have not yet done with the author of “ Jaue 
Eyre.””, Meanwhile, Mrs. Gaskell’s memoirs of her 
friend suggest two serious warnings, Ist. Let 
novel-readers see the risks they run in encouraging 
melodrama and splash; they nearly missed “Jane 
Eyre ;’” how many good books may they yet miss 
by forcing publishers to measure MSS. by a false 
standard? 2undly. Let wrong-deers see the risks 
they run! There are two pilloried in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
volumes, over and above those who, already ex- 
posed in “Jane Eyre,” are now exposed afresh— 
a very bad woman and a selfish and negligent 
publisher. Everybody knows who the publisher 
is ; the woman cannot long hide her shame. 

One word more:—the book, on the whole, 
shows literature aud literary men and women in 
pleasing lights, and one trembles for its conse- 
quences, (in the shape of packets of MS.) to such 
geuerous publishers as Messrs. Smith, Elder, 


and Co, 
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OF 


LIFE; 


A COSMOPOLITE’S 


BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DISASTER AND ITS RESULTS. 


Barety six months had elapsed from our taking 
possession of the house at Deramapatam before 
the north-east monsoon set in. I had witnessed 
the effects of their periodical rains and tempests 
in other parts of India; but never yet on the 
coast of Malabar; where, comparatively speaking, 
their force was as giant strength to pigmy play. 
For weeks before the first outburst, preparations 
had been going on on an extensive scale, both be- 
low and aloft. Below, husbandmen laboured hard 
early and late, to warehouse their grain and straw 
before the damp should irretrievably ruin them; 
natives of all denominations and descriptions, as- 
sisted by other members of their families, were 
busily engaged fresh thatching their miserable huts, 
gathering in charcoal, firewood, and cowdung, for 
fuel; mats were spread on terrace tops and plat- 
forms, covered with pepper, chillies, the various in- 
gredients that constitute a curry, pickles, tama- 
‘rinds, and many other odds aud ends that required 
a good sunning and plenty of air before they 
were transferred to the earthenware vessels whence 
they would be removed only as the. necessity of the 
household required. Teams of oxen, with dismally 
groaning yokes, whirled round ponderous stone 
wheels, between which round cocoa-nuts were 
crushed into anything but odoriferous oil, and 
whole parties of women and children were busy 
insorting the husks from the newly collected 
paddy, and then washing and cleansing the rice 
from all stones and dirt. Huge jars of oil and 
arrack,* festoons of onions, red chillies and garlic, 
strings of what to all appearance seemed to be the 
heels of old boots, but which in reality were buffalo 
meat dricd in the sun; these and the other Indian 
dainties, together with a variety of infantine and 
slapeless rags were exposed out of doors, for 
sunning and airing. Fodder and grain were 
hoarded up for cattle, and water-tight sheds erected 
for their convenience. Old men, half-blind and 
decrepid, who occupied certain spots during given 
hours of the day, deserted these as the air be- 
came charged with vapid humours, and betook 
themselves to the miserable consolation of smoky 
wood fires, in huts that children could barely stand 
upright in. Crows, those plagues of India, grew 
more thievish and noisy than ever, fearful for the 
fate of their nests and young ones, which were 
perched upon the tallest cocoanut trees, yet so 
imbecile with all their raseality, as to prefer steal- 
ing silver tca-spoons and butter to imitating the 


— _ 


* A spirit extracted from the cocoa-nat tree 








' b-a-ers been summoned to the succour, before the 


careful ant or bee, in layiug up a substantial har- 
vest against the day of need. Squirrels had lined 
their winter nests with the proceeds of manifold 
felonies, committed in doors and out of doors, 
even to the extent of riflirge couch cushions, and 
bedding of cotton, for the better accommodation 
of the young sqirrels expectant. As for the gene- 
rality of birds, sparrows excepted, they had all 
betaken themselves forthe season to the milder 
and less boisterous temperature of Mysore, and 
other countries beyond the Ghauts. Only the 
swallows and the wild pigeons, of all the migra- 
tory birds, remained, and these found ample shel- 
ter and food amongst the roofs of the houses, or 
the deep caverns and recesses that literally dis- 
sected the cliffs in all directions. 

Heavy, gloomy days and oppressive nights—the 
low growl of incessant distant thunder, and the 
occasional fiery streaks of forked lightning in the 
heavy black bank, which was increasing in balk 
day by day. Thesea looked calm, but sluggish 
and black ; its surface like the face of some deep 
plotting villain, who strove, but strove vainly, to 
cast a superficial cloak of serenity over a turbid 
and restless storm of passion and evil, raging be- 
neath. Mournful was it in the oppressive still- 
ness of early morning, or late in the evening, to 
sit and listen to the low murmuring of the waves, 
as they washed against the sea sand and shingle of 
the beach, far below our dwelling place. Then, 
as the sun sank, wan and pale, as though sick 
with emotion, behind the heavy pile that girt the 
ocean's horizon, the melancholy bleating of a few 
wretched goats, the distant whistle of their shep- 
herd, the lark’s evening hymn, gradually subsiding 
into and lost in the louder hoot of the sereech- 
owl: all these had a sombre, an overwhelming 
effect upon my young and solitary mind, and some- 
how or other, led to a vague and superstitious pre- 
sentiment of pending evil. Doubtless, something 
heavy in the atmosphere tended to relax our 
nerves, but, more or less, every individual com- 
plained of the same lassitude, and all wished that 
the dreaded, and yet longed-for, monsoon would 
explode its first fury, and revive parched nature 
aud our fevered frames by moistening the earth, 
and cooling the atmosphere around. 


At last, one more than ordinarily sultry even- 
ing, when the moon scarce dared peep forth from 
the misty veilof fog that enveloped the heavens, 
—of a sudden there burst upon us the roar as of 
many waters rushing from their bounds, and over- 
whelming the earth with the fury of their torrents. 
Scarcely had the servants and all the palanquin 
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298 A 
avant-courier of the tempest swept over the pro- 
montory where our house was situated. What 
shall I liken it to? The wind blew so hard that 
it seemed absolutely to prevent the heavy and in- 
cessant torrents of rain from touching the earth; 


bi- ASTER AND ITS KE 


but, lifting them up, bore them, as it were, on | 


its wings ‘till the waters rushed by, a perpetual and 
resistless stream. Then, as for the lightning, in 
all my subsequent experience and travel, I never 
witnessed anything more grand and impressive. 
The whole earth seemed flooded with light, whilst 
the very arches of the skies must have tottered 
beneath the frequent and sublimely awful thun- 
dering of Heaven’s loud artillery. That night, 
none of us repaired to rest; many parts of the 
house leaked like a sieve ; others admitted of the 
wind to such an extent that all our joint skill and 
strength could barely suffice to prevent entire win- 
dows and doors from being wrenched from their 
hinges, and hurled up into the air, uone could 
tell where. In the midst of all this turmoil 
and uproar of the elements, when the miserable 
leat of a damp wood fire barely sufficed to keep 
the damp out of our only habitable room, and we 
were dependent for light upon the flickering and 
uncertain light of a wretched old horn lantern ; in 
the midst of this, the old lady grew turbulent be- 
yond passive endurance, persisting — poor old soul! 
—that that inevitable rebellion was close at haud, 

and that our only chance of safety lay in immedi- 

ate flizit through the hideous tempest then raging 
Nor did she confine herself to sugges- 
tions, but availing herself of an opportunity 
afforded by the sudden bursting of one of the 
windows to the windward, she managed to escape 
the vigilance of my sisters, and instantly got out 
into the compound, bareheaded and exposed, till 
turning a sudden angle of the house brought her 
into full contact with the storm, which literally 
lifted her up, and blew her back again as easily as 
achild might blow a feather. Her screain of 
pain and alarm was the first notification we had of 
her absence, and when C. had lifted her in and 
placed her on a temporary couch, she sank into a 
slumber under the influence of a mild narcotic— 
nothing the worse for her tussle with the winds, 
if I may except the fright and nervous excitement 
of the moment. 

Next morning what a scene of desolation pre- 
sented itself! How had the mighty fallen! The 
stately teak trees of a century’s growth lay gro- 
velling in mud and water, whilst cocoa-nut trees 
by scores had been torn up by the roots and pros- 
trated. Nor was this all the damage entailed by 
the fury of the last night’s gale. Many a gallant 


around. 





bark, caught unawares in the dangerous proximity | 


of a sea shore, had been thrown headlong amongst 
the furious waves, now surgiug in upon the beach, 
and but few, very few, of their crews had survived 
to tell the tale of their sufferings and woes the 
preceding night. 
With little or no abatement the rain continued 
to pour down in torrents for the ensuing fortnight ; 
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the wind had entirely abated, aud the sea had 
calmed down again; but as for damp and gloomy 
weather, nothing can bear comparison to Tellj- 
cherry, during the prevalence of these monsoons. 
Many of the rooms were almost too dark to see 
to read in, all too damp to remain idly seated jg 
with impunity. Like troubled spirits we wan- 
dered from wing to wing, still haunted by the 
dreary aspect around us, and by the incessant dis. 
mal pattering of the rain upou the tiled roofs, 
As for the state of affairs out of doors, nothing 
more wretched can be conceived. Every shrub 
was uuder water, and, as a natural result of this 
inundation, the house was besieged with vermiy 
aud reptiles, driven from their haunts. Snakes, 
centipedes, rats, mongooses, even jackals pene- 
trated into our lower floors, and met with a most 
inhospitable reception. Mauay birds also, some of 
the most timid, flew into our bedrooms, and con- 
descended to feed off the floor, from erumbs and 
other substances thrown them for their sustenance, 
The old coachman and the horses were completely 
cut off from all communication with the louse, 
and every one must have perished of starvation, 
had not ample stores of many of the necessaries 
of life been gathered in by the forethought of our 
butler, who had lived at Tellicherry before, and 
who happened to know what the monsoous in 
these parts were like. Ail communiéation with 
Tellicherry proper had been entirely cut off—not 
even the postman dared to venture across with the 
ferry. At the expiration of this fortnight, how- 
ever, the rains ceased, and the waters rapidly 
abated. One day’s sunshine did wonders towards 
drying up humidity, and a week would doubiless 
have set us all to rights again. But such was not 
to be the case, and the result was, that after 
the lapse of so many years, my recollections of 
the last days spent in that princely mansion at 
Deramapatam are bletided with a solenin indescri- 
bable sorrow, which seems to tinge the whole place 
with the sombre hue of mourning. 

Naturally of a restless and active disposition, 
nothing could have annoyed poor C. more griev- 
ously than the constraint imposed upou him by the 
formidable inclemency of the weather, Nothing 
daunted, however, aud despite the entreaties of 
my sisters, he would persist in snipe-shooting 
day after day, coming back chilled and wet through 
to the skin, besides having very little in the shape 
of game to recompense him for such labour and 
exposure. 

One morning, not fecling very well, he sent for 
a barber that lived close by, who bied him. Me- 
dical men there were none within hail, save the 
Civil Surgeon, vho lived ten miles away from us, 
and who at that period was a sad invalid himself, 


and indeed had been confined to bis bed for several 


weeks past. After having been bled, C., who felt 
limself much better, made a hearty breakfast, 


and then shouldering his gun, sallied forth iu pur- 


suit of the usual game. That day, snipe were 
more abundant than they had been previously. 
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Flated with success, he prolonged the sport until 
perfectly saturated from head to foot. He then 
came back, weary aud footsore, took a glass of 
sherry, and dressed for dinner. Dinner was served 
at seven, and we had all partaken of soup, and 
were helped to roast fowl. Poor C. raised the 


frst mouthful to his lips, and then suddenly, with- | 


out groan or effort, fell back dead in his chair. 
Alas! woe is me ! not all the love we nurtured 
for him, not all our prayers or care could awaken 
again one glad beam of affection from those eyes, 
one sound from that dearly loved, cherished voice. 
In an instant he had been taken from amongst 
us; and as, with tearful eyes and aching heart, I 
watched his poor ashes lowered into their last 
receptacle, the hootingof an accursed owl from 
some nook in the ruined Protestant Church seemed 
distinctly to say—“ With him lic buried your future 
hopes of happiness and success through life.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
REDUCTION OF ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue sudden and melancholy end of poor C., who 
was taken from us apparently in robust health, 
and when only just entering epon the prime of 
life, created a profound sympathy amongst the 
few Europeans resident at Tellicherry, and we were 
perfectly besieged with offers of hospitality, until 
such time as we could look around and determine 
upon some spot for future resideuce. As I have 
already stated, my sister Ellen was the widow of 
a colonel, and she consequently enjoyed a pension 
adequate to the wants of the whole of us—more 
especially in so cheap and retired a part of India. 
Af@r some little hesitation, therefore, we became 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. V—n, who resided in 
Tellicherry proper. Mr. V—n was the second 
judge on cireuit, and next in rank to the flery old 
gentleman before alluded to. His wife was a 
most amiable and agreeable lady, and, what was a 
great thing for me, she kept an English nursemaid, 
very young and pretty, and who, boy as I was, must 
have captured what little heart [then had to boast of. 
In a childish way, and vastly to the ainusement of 
the ladies, who were eaves-droppers, I made fierce 
love to her. Whenever she was engaged in iron- 
ing out the children’s linen, I would sit by the 
hour hard by, and read from marvellous fairy tales, 
or equally marvellous books on natural history, 
which had been picked up from some itinerant book 
vendor, and were almost antediluvian as to date. 
On one of these occasions, in my great anxiety 
to show my learning to Mary, I quite astonished 
her weak mind by coolly assuring her that there 
was a large bird in Bengal, and which was known 
to naturalists as the quarter-imaster. 


“Indeed,” said Mary “I never heard of that | 
| girl a confirmed and furious lunatic. Doatingly 
| fond of her, he was lavish in expense 
It was no use her trying to argue me out of comfort, and kept her confined, but without 


before, sir, but I have heard of a bird called the 
adjutant.” 





my dictum. I blushed to think that she had 
detected me in an error, and was yet simpleton 
enough not to confess myself in the wrong. 

A fortnight elapsed, and in that interval the 
greater part of poor C.’s establishment had been 
broken up and brought to the hammer. My sis- 
ter, however, owned much of the household fur- 
niture, inclusive of the eartiage and carriage 
horses, and doubtless, thinking the expense and 
trouble of another journey a thing not lightly to 
be undertaken, she rented a sinall but very com- 
fortable little house in the ceutre of the town; 
which boasted of a pretty fair walled-in garden, 
was opposite the fort, the master-attendant’s, and 
the church —and close alongsile of the sub-col- 
lector’s house, and the quarters occupied by the 
officers commanding the detaclh-nent of native in- 
fantry. We retained all our old servants, and in 
the course of a few mouths setiled down into a 
very comfortable, easy kind of life. My poor pony 
and gun were both gone, and although I missed 
them considerably at first, I formed acquaintance 
with several Portuguese youths of my own age, 
with w!om [romped and played during the cooler 
hours of the day, whilst the remainder was devoted 
to my studies, to which I now settled down with 
more earnestness than I ever evinced before. 

One good arising from my mixing with Porta- 
guese youth was the facility with which I acquired 
their language, which though only a patois of the 
pure mother tongue, rendered me much service in 
after years, during my long sojourn in India. I 
was also naturally anddoatingly fond of music, so it 
was not long before I could sing many a lively 
Portuguese air to the intense delight of my guar- 
dian with the few friends she occasionally assembled 
round her of an evening. 

Whilst living at Deramapatam the distance had 
almost entirely secluded us from mingling with 
tho other European families; now we were right 
in the centre of them all, and very shortly became 
intimately acquainted. Though few in number, 
they were mostly oddities in their way. There 
was old Mr. N., the excellent-hearted third judge, 
who was as eccentric as, and in many things 
resembled, the character painted of George IIL 
His visits were a visitation to me, for he invariably 
put me through a course of Latin Grammar, of 
which I was egregiously ignorant, and asked so 
many and such rapid questions, without ever 
pausing for a reply, that 1 might well have 
exclaimed with the clodhopper— 


May I be cust, 
If | knows which to answer fast. 


A more benevolent soul never stepped in shoe- 
leather. Ffe was perpetually seeking out and 


| relieving objects of affliction, and yet, poor man, 


; 


| he had the misfortune, the unspeakable sorrow, of 


being a widower with one only daughter, and that 
for her every 
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restraint, simply watched by a couple of native 
ayahs. Amongst other vagaries this girl was 
addicted to, she had an extraordinary partiality 
for beef gravy, to wash her head in ; and although 
a small fortune was laid out in perfumed soap and 
Eau de Cologne, her fine cambric handkerchiefs 
generally were redolent of grease, or some unsa- 
voury odour of cookery. Oue of the objects of 
Mr. N.’s charity was a Mrs. G., the wife of a 
retired Major in the army, herself a perfect 
termagant and the terror of all peaceful inhabitants. 
Old Suuffy, as the major was familiarly termed, 
had had the misfortune to marry early for love, 
and was saddled with a provokingly healthy 
family, just when some flagrant breach of the peace 
ou the part of his amiable lady compelled him to 
sell out, and live as best he could on the proeceds 
of his commission at the cheapest seaport town in 
India. Their eldest daughter was a charming and 
pretty girl, and there was a great deal of skilful 
generalship displayed on the part of the old lady 
in fixing upon Tellicherry for their temporary 
retreat. It was acivil station, and amongst the 
civilians there must needs be some bachelors or 
widowers. It was, moreover, an out-of-the-way 
and secluded place, and it only required a little 


pic-nie to go oystering, to bring these young men 
intodangerous proximity with the loveable Florence, 
and then nature might work out the problem, 
Somehow or other, however, notwithstanding a 
very plain but exceedingly agrecable cousin, who 
ves evidently kept to set off the charms of the 
uaughter, success never crowned the oid lady's 
schemes. She made a desperate set at old N. 
himself, till that persecuted geatleman, after paying 
her butcher’s and baker's bills scores of times 
over, found it expedient to obtain leave of absence, 
aud shipped himself and his demented daughter off 
by the first vessel bound for England which touched 
at the port. Then the old lady would rave and 
storm by the hour at the prize she had lost, and 
in the excess of her wrath vent her spleen upon 
Government, by writing fierce letters to the then 
unhappy Governor, and threatening to tear up 


tact and a small outlay—a casual tea-party, or a | 
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face suffused with blushes, I would rush away to 
bed, and ery myself fairly off to sleep. Yes, I beg 
the reader’s pardon, I certainly was in those days 
a distinguished member of the spoon family. And 
yet, young as I was, I+ fear I was also exceedingly 
fickle. I know for certain that one fine day 
funny old gentleman, with a stately old wife, who 
had been intimate friends of my father’s long 
before I was born, called upon us, and brought an 
exceedingly pretty niece with them. I must have 
been then about ten; the young lady was fifteen. 
What of that! I saw no disparity in our ages, 
I acted as her chaperon that day and the next; 
the third we went a shopping to the only shop in 
the place-—a dirty looking place, kept by a hideous 
leper, a Parsee. I had some pocket-money of my 
own, which I laid out in ginger bread to treat my 
Dulcinea with. I got her behind a large sugar 
cask, and popped the question point blank. Iwas 
going to enter into explanations as to the necessity 
of waiting a year or so before I could earn a 
sufficient income to support us in affluence (whence 
tlre income was to be derived I never troubled my 
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every paving stone in Leadenhall-street unless the 
directors recalled him, for not giving the major 
some sinecure with a fabulous income. 

Meanwhile, pretty F. pined in silent solitude. I 
was her only sincere and devoted cavalier. Of aun | 
evening, when we sat out of doors under the 
pleasant canopy of heaven, inhaling such stray 
breezes as lost their way from the ocean, and came 
moaning over housetops, I would take a footstool, 
and, seated by her pretty feet, gaze up into her 
face with all the precocious love I could muster up | 
concentrated iu my, doubtless, spooney-looking | 





her nose, and then, in my hurry and trepredation 
fo warn off the marauder, 1 would ery—“O, 
Mosquito! there’s a Florence on your nose!” or | 
some such ridiculous blunder, which brought down | 
laughter and merciless jeers upon me ; and, witha 











head about) —I say, I was about to do this when a 
hideous apparition ef an exceedingly red-faced 
little man, with a paunchy person and very fiery 
hair, suddenly appeared before my horrified gaze, 
aud burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. To 
my indignation, Camilla (so was she called) did 
the same, aud added insult to injury by telling the 
stranger that I was the funniest boy for my age 
that she had ever encountered. ‘This threw a wet 
blanket upon my hopes and expectations, and there 
is no saying what rudeness I might have been 
guilty of, had not the little stranger, who I now 
perceived wore short trousers with silk stockings 
and pumps, stepped forward, and introduced him- 
self to me as Mr. B., the Zillah judge of Belo, 
an old and iutimate friend of the family, and one 
who, in the course of events, was to be still closer 
linked with it. That evening he accompanied us 
home, and was made very welcome by my sisters 
and grandmother. They naturally knew more of 
lim than I did, as the last time I saw him was at 
my christening, when he stood proxy for one of the 
sponsors. 

Long after I had retired to bed that night, I 
had the mortification of hearing Camilla (faithless 


and hardhearted, as I thought her) and my sisters 


laughing fit to kill themselves at my expense, aud 
I inwardly resolved never to let the softer sex 
move my too pliant heart again. It would have 
been well, perhaps, in after life, if I had continued 
to keep to this resolve. 

Whether the red-haired man had played his 
cards better than I or not the reader may judge 
from the fact of his having repeated his call every 


face, until some hungry mosquito would alight on | day during the week he remained at Tillicherry, in 


which interval I was literally inundated with gifts 
of all descriptions. These so operated upon my 
imagination, that from considering B. to be an 
exceedingly plain man, which he certainly was, I 
began to look upon him as, if not good looking, at 











least a very agreeble nice kind of a friend. Some- 
body else besides myself simultaneously underwent 
a like metamorphose. 3B. had been hardly gone a 
moath from Tellicherry when, one fine morning, 
my sister Ellen received a densly crossed and 
recrossed letter, the contents of which, to my 
intense surprise, set her capering about the room 
with sach downright earnest joy, that the large 
tortoiseshell comb in the back of her head flew up 
to the ceiling, and falling down again was smashed 
to atoms. She did not care a farthing, however, 
for such slight disasters, but when her joy would 

rmit, and when my other sister's and my grand- 
mother’s unfeigned astonishment had subsided a 
little, then she let us know the contents of that, to 
her, so precious letter. 

It contained a proposal of marriage from Mr. B. 


eo 


CHAPTER X. 


TRAVELLING BY DAWK. 


Tne receipt of the letter alluded to in the last 
chapter was the signal for us to be once more 
on the move. Before breaking up our estab- 
lishment, however, it was deemed expedient to 
await the visit of one of my aunts, the wife of a 
colonel in the Bombay army, and the only surviv- 
ing child of my grandmother, who was coming 
over with the intention of persuading my sister 
Harriet to return with her to her own house, and, 
in short—as she was herself childless—become 
their adopted daughter. 

In due time my aunt arrived on board of a 
Dhoney, and I was sent on board to chaperon her 
ashore. I had never before been on board of a 
Dhoney, and when I at length succeeded in 
climbing up on deck, I was really quite surprised 
how anybody could trust a cat’s life to such an 
abominable, cranky old thing, swarming, as it was, 
with cockroaches, and redolent of salt fish and 
rancid ghee. My aunt, however, had had no 
alternative, as she came from an up country station, 
where European vessels seldom ever touched. 

Having succeeded in getting my aunt and her 
servants ashore, I found time to meditate upon 
their personal appearance, and I grieve to say that 
a passion for caricaturing soon evinced itself in 
my manifold efforts to paint an exact fac-simile of 
what appeared to me one of the queerest looking 
ladies I had ever set eyes on. Aunt Rebecca had 
a strange partiality, and adhered withthe pertinacity 
of a leech, to fashions that had been in vogue 
when she was a young damsel of some fifteen or 
sixteen years old. Her dresses had waists that 
reached no lower than just under the armpits, and 
though of costly materials, looked so absurdly 
grotesque, that they cost me many a sound box on 
the ear by giving rise to some insolent comment. 
Every other article of dress was in keeping with 
‘he gown; so were her manners and ideas; s0, 
iltc, her notion as to the discipline and regime 


| that ought to be adopted with regard to myself— 
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for which latter reason I cordially hated her, and 
looked forward with intense anxiety for the day of 
our departure ; for, of a truth, this old lady was a 
perfect nightmare to me, and though when I shook 
hands and kissed her in taking leave with a callous 
indifference, though I never again set eyes wpon 
her on earth, never heard from, and seldom ever 
of her, I have more reason, as the sequel of this 
work shall presently show, to be grateful for her 
kind recollection of me than I have to any other 
member of my once numerous family. 

As there was no gentleman to accompany us in 
our travels this time, and as our party would be 
diminished to my sister, my grandmother, and 
myself, it was arranged that we should go to Ban- 
galore by dawk—that is to say, travel post by 
palanquin, as by this method we might hope to 
accomplish the distance in little more than a week. 
The collectors of the various districts through 
which we were about to travel, accordingly re- 
ceived instructions to post the requisite number of 
sets of bearers at equal distances of twenty miles 
apart, and when we heard that these necessary 
preliminaries had been arranged, then, well sup- 
plied with ham sandwiches, and other creature 
comforts indispensable by the road (for we would 
never stop long enough to admit of our cooking 
anything), we jumped into our palanquins, and 
were carried off at full speed, bidding adieu 
to Tellicherry and Cananore, for many a long year 
to come. Two amongst us for ever. 

This travelling by dawk, especially when the 
novelty of the thing once wore off, was anything 
but agreeable, though very expeditious. Being 
cooped up in a palanquin day and night, with 
barely a minute to stretch one’s limbs, produced 
vile cramps which were almost insupportable. As 
for the old lady, we were compelled to lock the 
palanquin doors, as, travelling at the rate we were, 
she might have managed to slip out of her palan- 
quin unperceived, and have lost herself in the dense 
jungle through which our way lay for the first two 
or three days. Another horrible nuisance was the 
being obliged to be prepared with money made up 
in small paper parcels, to pay off the different sets 
of bearers when they carried us the stipulated 
distance, and handed us over to a fresh set. At 
all hours of the night we were liable to be awa- 
kened for this; and then the half-sleepy cutwall, 
or native magistrate, oftentimes more knave than 
fool, would persist in maintaining that the money 
was short of an anna or two, though every sepa- 
rate parcel, with the name of the stage marked 
upon it, had been counted and sealed up by the 
collector of Tellicherry himself. 

There was something quite unearthly and ap- 
palling in the noise our bearers made when passi 
through the densest parts of the jungle the 
night. In lieu of each uin being supplied 
with two massalgees, or link- every man 
that was not actually carrying the palanquins 
armed himself with a huge torch, and amidst the 
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glare and light of these, extendivg over nearly a 
quarter of a mile, we travelled to the sepulchral 
howlings of these Hindoo children. The method 
adopted was for the first man ahead to commence 
the strain in a loud, wild, shrieking tone; and 
whilst he continued incessantly repeating the same 
thing over and over again, one by one tlie others 
took up the strain until from a solitary yell it 
gradually swelled into the tremendous howling of 
some sixty hale-lunged Hindoos. No wonder, in 
deed, that tigers and wild beasts were scared from 
attacking us; accustomed as they were to the ter- 
rible roaring and growling that nightly re-echoed 
through those jungles, they had never heard any- 
thing that could surpass our chorus: and backed 
as it was by the light of fifty torches, must have 
mistaken us for the demon of fire and destruc- 
tion, and fled for refuge to the darkest recesses. 

A friend at Tellicherry had kindly furnished us 
with a letter of introduction to Mr. Cassamajor, 
of the Madras Civil Service, then the British re- 
sident at Mysore. The Residency itself was at a 
place called Yelwall ; and thither, one fair morning, 
soon after daybreak, we found our bearers carrying 
us over an apparently barren and waste country, 
which only wanted, and, perhaps, wants to this 
present day, proper means of irrigation to render 
it extremely fertile. 

The Resident was bimself from home, but 
having been forewarned of our arrival, he had left 
instructions with his servants to see that we wanted 
for nothing. The house was a princely mansion, 
surrounded by a flower garden, which displayed 
very great taste, and unmistakeable European 
handiwork. In the Residency, besides a vast 
amount of amusing books and pictures, there was 
in one room a great variety of musical instruments. 
Here we breakfasted and dined, enjoying the un- 
speakable luxury of a cool shower bath, and 
plenty of exercise in walking over the compound. 
At sunset we were again imprisoned in our palkees, 
and never liberated from them again until, four 
days afterwards, the last stage of our journey was 
completed at precisely four a.m. ; and we were set 
down in the verandah of our house at Bangalore, 
which had been secured for us by a friend of my 
future brother-in-law, and where our servants (who 
had long preceded us with the baggage) had pre- 
pared everything against our artival, even toa 
smoking hot cup of tea and muffins, than which 
few things could have been more acceptable after 
what we had recently undergone. 

What a delightful place was this said Bangalore 
to the parbaked Indian subaltern or civilian of 
those days. How a week’s sojurn in its pleasant 
cool temperature revived long forgotten recollec- 
tions of home and distant friends. Here were 
we al] of a sudden lodged in a house with glass 
windows and veritable fireplaces—aye, and fires in 
them too—and most welcome, so severe was the 
cold at this early hour of the day. Then, as the 
sun gradually dispersed the mist, what delicious 
odours were wafted in by the morning breeze, 
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What a mingled essence of honeysuckle, sweet 
briar, rose, jessamine, &c. What a pleasant thing 
to see icicles clinging to the sweet petals of the 
passion flower, aud then what a still more glorious 
sight to contemplate, face to face, raspberries and 
apples, strawberries and peaches, with many other 
English fruits, only known here and at one or two 
other stations in India, and to cull which first 
from the tree was in itself worth a Jew’s eye. 

Our compound was a very large one, bordering 
on the Uisoor Tank, where the horses of the native 
cavalry and English dragoons were brouglit to 
water daily, which alone was a suflicieut plea for 
my partiality to the place; for beside the music of 
the bugles, and the sport of seeing some half- 
score restive animals, plunging and kicking till, 
unhorsing their riders, they bore away, tail on end 
to the cavalry lines, to the terror of all ladies and 
small children that chanced to be outriding at that 
early hour, the garden abounded with the most 
delicious guava trees, up which I used to scramble 
at early daybreak every morning, and contest with 
the squirrels the fruit that ripened over night. 
Then, again, my future brother-in-law had further 
ingratiated himself by sending me a_ splendid 
little pony, on whose back I soon became as well 
known to the frequenters of the race-course as 
any celebrated jockey of the day. Morning and 
evening, sometimes three times a day, 1 was off 
on my pony fora gallop round the cantonment. 
The old officer that commanded the 13th Light 
Dragoons, then stationed at Bangalore, took quite 
a fancy to me from the sheer fact of my being so 
bold a horseman. Any leap that the pony could 
accomplish I fearlessly undertook ; and I firmly 
believe, if 1 had had the chance, 1 would have 
ventured, nothing loath, into the saddle of the 
most spirited charger in the Regiment. But this 
trial the old Colonel would never allow me, urging 
that a few years hence would be ample time for 
me to place my neck in jeopardy. 

One of the most amusing things at Bangalore 
was the public drive, which led through a tope or 
dense forest of trees, which was thickly inbabited 
by monkeys. Regularly, about five o'clock of an 
evening, a whole string of carriages might be seen 
taking their way to monkey tope, and accom- 
panied by numerous equestrians, All these came 
supplied with food for fun, in the shape of scald- 
ing hot potatoes, nuts, fruit, &c., which were 
liberally distributed amongst the monkeys, who, in 
eager gluttony, day after day, scalded their mouths, 
and then sbrieked again with agony and rage. It 
was a ludicrous but humiliating sight to see these 
brutes, in everything but speech, a grotesque 
caricature upon man, drawn up on either side of 
the road, and waiting with patient anxiety for the 
distribution which regularly took place. Some of 
the females had young ones at their breast, and 
nurtured them with all the care and assiduity of 
loving mothers. I never heard of a single instance 
where these monkeys had perpetrated any rudeness 
or a felony. They fought amongst themselves 
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like demons, but never contested a morsel until it | 
bad been fairly thrown in amongst them. 

Bangalore was then, and still continues to be, 
one of the largest military cantonments in the 
Madras Presidency. In addition to a regiment of 
Royal Dragoons, and one of Her Majesty's infantry, | 
there were three or four native infantry regiments, | 
one of native cavalry, and the head-quarters of | 
the Madras horse and foot artillery; besides a | 
vast inflax of invalids, who came from all parts of | 
India, and the civil, engineer, and clerical staff | 
attached to the place. | 

The Fort was at a considerable distance from 
the town or pettab, and the parade-ground, a mag- | 
nifcent open space of some miles extent, inter- | 
vened. In the fort resided some staff officers and 
the garrison surgeon, Dr. C , aclever but ex- 
ceedingly eccentric man, who was for ever endan- 
gering his own life by taking off his shoes and 
stockings, and puddling aukle-deep through every 
quagmire he encountered, in search of different 
specimens of thorn, which he extracted from his 
own naked feet, marking down the precise result 
of the painful incision they had occasioned, 
and thus classifying them as more or less poi- 
sonous, 
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With such a large European population, espe- 
cially during the periodical visits of the governors 
and commander-in-chief, Bangalore was exceedingly 


gay. The officers frequently got up amateur per- 
formances in a very preity little theatre that be- 
longed to the community. Balls and suppers were 
of weekly occurrence, and, young though I was, | 
was regularly included in the invitations. I re- 
collect one grand affair given by the officers of the 
artillery, when, for want of space, the supper was 
laid out under some very large tents which were 
gaily decorated, and brilliantly illuminated. Hardly, 
however, had the notes of the “ Roast Beef of Old 
England” subsided, and been succeeded by an 
universal clattering of knives and jingling of 
glasses, when a terrific squall levelled the whole 
structure, left us dark and supperless, and en- 
tangled in a heap of confusion—-of broken bottles, 
upset oil-lamps, d/anc mange, creams, salads, &., from 
which we were extricated by the efforts of the 
European artillerymen, and escorted home supper- 
less, and wet through to the skin, fit objects for 
commiseration, yet exciting the irrepressible and 
uproarious mirth, not only of each other, but of 
the very native sepoys who were on guard at the 


| various sentinel posts. 
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Ricu as our literature is in works of biography, 
we have comparatively few that enter into the 
inner life. Our bookmakers seem rather to prefer 
dealing in genealogies and outer-life history. They 
treat us to full and particular, if not always true, 
accounts of the various relatives, direct aud col- 
lateral, of the subjects of their memoirs. They 
tell us what particular events occurred in their 
career, varied with occasional descriptions of the 
great folks they have met or corresponded with ; 
but of the men themselves, and of the secret 
springs of their actions, they tell us little or 
nothing. In the memoirs recently published of 
Frederick Perthes, the illustrious bookseller of 
Hamburgh, we have a fine specimen of what a 
biography ought to be. It is Perthes the man, 
not Perthes the mere’ bookseller or politician, that 
is set before us. Like many other men who have 
risen to great after eminence his entrance upon 
life was sufficiently unpromising. He was born 
in the year 1772—“a very calamitous year for 
Germany.” Famine and pestilence had smote the 
land, and for a time it seemed as if the youth born 
under their shadow. was still to he haunted by 
their influences. At the early age of seven years, 
he was thrown fatherless and almost motherless 
upon the compassionate care of a maternal uncle. 
To the instructions and example of this relative, he 
attributed that intense horror of every kind of 
immorality, and that respect for the rights of 





small lad, he was sent to Leipzig 


| there. 


others, for which he continued ever to be so 
honourably distinguished. 

* On reaching his fifteenth year, then still a very 
to become 
apprentice to Adam Frederick Béhme bookseller 
This personage, a sentimental, eccentric 
character, soon showed that it was not his inten- 
tion to spoil him by over-indulgence. His first 
injunctions to him were that he should let his hair 
grow in front to a brush, and behind to a cue. 
He further ordered him to cast off his sailor’s 
round hat, and replace it with a cocked one, 
specially ordered for his use, and to don a pair of 
wooden buckles. In the evening, with another 
apprentice, he was thrust into a garret of such 
scanty dimensions that it was quite overcrowded 
with the two beds and two stools, the table and 
two trunks, which—with the exception of a small, 
ill-fed stove—constituted the whole furniture. 
Bohme put his two young assistants on 1egulation 
allowance. In the mornings they were each 
presented with one cup of tea, and on the Sundays 
with seven lumps of sugar, and seven half..pence 
a-piece, to purchase bread for the ensuing week. 
Their baJf-penny roll was all the bread they had to 
eat at breakfast. From oue in the afternoon till 
eight in the evening they were not allowed a 


morsel. ‘ This,” Perthes vaively but piteously 
remarked, “is what 1 call b - His duty as 
youngest apprentice required him during the whole 
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of the first winter to go the round of the other | 


warehouses. When he returned to the office, 
which was generally not till dusk, he had to stand 
for hours, with damp feet, collating upon the cold 
stone flags. Bohme never allowed a fire to be 
used in his shop. He thought that if he could 
stand the cold himself, his apprentices had no right 
to complain. Perthes, naturally delicate, soon 
broke down under this treatment. 
became so frost-bitten that he could not walk, and 
when a surgeon was at last summoned to his 


His feet | 


assistance, he declared that had another day | 


elapsed, amputation would have been necessary. 
For nine weeks, Perthes was confined to his little 
chamber. The time however did not pass un- 
pleasantly. He found a kind nurse in Frederika, 
his master’s second daughter, a sprightly girl of 
twelve years, who relieved the tedium of his 
confinement by her lively conversation, and by 
reading to him works of history. 

As Perthes grew up he found himself exposed 
to much temptation from the dissolute example of 
the young men of Leipzig. The bookseller’s 
apprentices, he declared, were, with two exceptions, 
dissipated youths who spent the Sundays, their 
only holidays, at the taverns, in all kinds of excess. 
These made a point of persecuting all the lads in 
their own sphere of life who kept aloof from their 
society. Perthes attributed it entirely to the 

trong moral support he received from his fellow- 
apprentice that he escaped their seductions, “ Had 
I been left to mix with these,” he wrote to his 
uncle, “I should have made shipwreck of all the 
good principles I derived from you.” The oppor- 
tunities for improving his mind which he enjoyed 
while in Bohme’s service were few, but he availed 
himself of these with praiseworthy perseverance. 
The only hours he could call his own were those 
before seven in the morning and after nine at night. 
With the aid of a grammar and dictionary he made 
some progress in French and English ; but he had 
naturally little turn for languages, and his poverty 
prevented the employment of a teacher. In 
philosophy he was less successful. The bent of 
his genius would have led him rather to devote 
himself to history and geography, but as every 
young man with any pretensions to intellectual 
ability was at that period expected to be a piilo- 
sopher, Perthes had no alternative but to commence 
the study of Kant, whose system was then in the 
ascendant. The key to Kant was Kiesmetter’s 
Logic, and with this Perthes first sought to become 
acquainted. He spent many precious hours scrawl- 
ing over whole sheets of paper with logical tables 
by way of familiarising his mind with the inter- 
minable terminology and formula of the systein ; 
but with all bis efforts he never, in the Kantian 
sense at least, became a philosopher. He had the 
consolation, however, of knowing that the exercise 
considerably sharpened his powers. He now 
began to take a deep interest in social and political 


movements, and to speculate much on human | 
destiny. ‘The French Revolution, at that time in | burgh, where, after a year or two, he entered into 
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its zenith, was regarded by him, in common with 
most of his contemporaries, as an undeniable 
indication of the progress of the race. His youth. 
ful enthusiasm fondly believed in human perfeeti- 
bility, and he doubted not that out of the chaos 
into which this moral convulsion had plunged 
society, humanity would yet emerge with brighter 
lustre. Two years later, a better knowledge of 
his own heart led him to modify his views, He 
said that while he had supposed that men must 
necessarily increase in happiness and virtue as they 
increased in knowledge, the future perfection of 


_ the race appeared io him probable; but when 


daily experience convinced him that men might 
entertain the most unimpeachable theories of life, 
and yet in their own persons be given up to the 
practice of every vice, he then began to despair of 
seeing realised a virtuous ideal. 

The tender passion, as might be expected, con- 
tributed its part towards the development of the 
young man’s inner-life. He found Frederika 
Bohme, now in the first blush of womanhood, his 
best moral teacher. ‘‘ What the most serious 
reflections on the greatness and perfectibility of 
man could never accomplish,” he said in a letter to 
his uncle, “‘ has been effected by the influence of a 
pure and innocent love.” Evil thoughts, as Perthes 
significantly termed the prurient tendencies of youth, 
had occasioned him many a sharp struggle. But 
these seemed to pass away as the image of the 
fair Frederika enshrined itself more and more in 
his inmost heart. He had rivals, as he knew to 
his cost, for the maiden’s beauty brought her many 
admirers; but even when his passion appeared 
most hopeless, it still exercised an elevating influ- 
ence. Had his suit been more prosperous it might 
have beenattended with less beneficial consequences. 
Of this he had a notable proof on one memorable 
occasion when, at a dinner given by Bohme to some 
strangers on a visit to Leipzig, he found himself 
placed opposite to Frederika. The one being in 
the world whom he idolised seemed to have eyes 
only for him. Her attentions were of the most 
marked description, and she took every opportunity 
of drawing him into conversation. In the exbilara- 
tion of the moment he departed from his usual 
abstemiousness and partook freely of wine. The 
intoxicating draught, true to its ancient prestige, 
while adding fuel to his passions changed their 
whole character. Suddenly, in reaching over his 
chair to take something from the table, Frederika 
approached him so closely that he could feel her 
heart beating through her blue silk dress. He 
lost all command of himself, and rising abruptly, 
rushed out into the darkness of the night. For 
hours he wandered through the fields like a maniac. 
He felt—as he afterwards declared—as if in that 
hour the sanctuary of his thoughts had been 
violated. When he returned, the maiden was no 
longer the same. “She was cold as ice and hard 
as iron.” 

Perthes soon after this left Leipzig for Ham- 
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nership with Nessig, his late fellow apprentice, 
and chief rival in the affections of Frederika. 
This young man, his junior, had often won the 
young lady's ear by the lively prattle of his con- 
versation, when her early admirer, who could con- 
yerse with her only on such lofty themes as the 
dignity of man and the love of God, had to sit sad 
and silent. Sentiments would thus arise in the 
breast of Perthes towards his friend very different 
from what would have met with the approval of 
aa apostle of universal brotherhood, or an advocate 
of the perfectibility of the species. By a noble 
effort, however, he overcame the antipathy which 
jealousy was fast generating. He opened his 
whole heart to his rival, who reciprocated the 
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entertained misgivings when he found that in 
ignoring feeling he was discarding as worthless 
all that was most peculiar to hischaracter. When 
at last, he had to tell them that his heart beat 
higher for virtue than his will willed it, they 
themselves had begun to arrive at a similar 
conclusion. They directed him to a new way, 
which they said, would enable him to fulfil the 
moral law. This was the celebrated theory of 
Schiller, by which feeling, inspired, elevated, and 
purified, was to become the ruling power of the 
Perthes received the dogma with enthusiasm. 


| He believed that he would now achieve that 


confidence; and their friendship became stronger | 


than ever. In 1796, when business required the 
presence of Perthes in Leipzig, he engaged to 
solicit Frederika’s hand for Nessig. She was still 
dear to himself, but he believed that she preferred 
his rival, and he imagined that his own affection 
had passed in great measure from the heart to the 
fancy. His first interview undeceived him. 





Frederika stood before him in all the frank dignity 
of her noble nature; her thoughtful eye and 
expressive features beaming with undeniable satis- | 
faction. He then knew how entirely he was still 
her slave. He wrote to Nessig revealing the state 
of his feelings. It was agreed that they should 
both make an offer of their hand, and that the 
rejected one should peacefully withdraw. In en- 
tering into this arrangement, however, they counted 
without their host. Frederika, on receiving the 
conjoint proposals, at first said not aword. ‘Then, 
with deep earnestness and without changing 
colour, she replied—“I love Perthes—I love 
Nessig; but my hand I can give to neither.” 
After this, we hear nothing of Frederika; but it 
or ara before Perthes recovered his peace of 
mind. 

In Hamburgh, Perthes was early fortunate in 
securing the friendship of three young men, who 
considerably facilitated his moral progress. The 
association thus formed was of the most exalted 


4 





character. It was that of four young men uniting 
themselves together solely that they might assist 
one another in their strivings after the good and 
true, and their pursuit of the beautiful. The first 
effect of the connection upon Perthes was to give 
him a deeper interest in the great literary works 
of the period; but its most important influence 
was the profounder insight it afforded him into the 
requirements of the inward moral law. His friends | 
taught him that virtue could not consist in 
momentary impulses and individual acts, but must 
be a permanent internal state regulating the whole 
outward life. This was a decided step in advance, 
for hitherto he had been content with cultivating 
certain virtues and avoiding certain vices. The 
chief defect in the system of his new acquaintances 
Was that it subjected all feeling, good and bad, to 





the iron severeignty of the will. Such as it was, 


Perthes loyally sought to conform to it, and only | accepted as indubitable historical events 


freedom for which he had so long panted. A 
little further experience of himself convinced him 
that the Physical never could be so elevated and 
ennobled asto harmonise perfectly with theSpiritual. 

It will be perceived that in all these strivings 
after moral light and strength, Perthes had pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that man was capable of 
himself to work out the problem of his destiny. 
The failure of his repeated attempts, carried out 
as they were with such lofty resolution, prepared 
the way for the coming in of a better hope. 
Philosophy was to accomplish for Perthes what 
the law did for the Israelites. When Jacobi, one 


_ of Germany's great critics, and a writerdistinguished 


for his deep religious feeling, told him that man 
was a fallen being, and could never in himself find 
the satisfaction he sought, his mind was quite ripe 
for the reception of that fundamental truth. 
Jacobi’s theological views would scarcely mect 
with the approbation of any of our Christian 
denominations, yet they proved of esseatial service 
to Perthes in the peculiar circumstances in which 
he was then placed. It was the opinion of this 
philosopher that while truth had been revealed to 
man as a guide in his earthly course, this had 
never been by word or symbol, but as a feeling in 
his own heart. God, he said, still revealed Himself 
and eternal truth in human feeling, without any 
intermediate agency. All that man needed was 
that he should withdraw himself from the impres- 
sions of the sensuous world, and patiently wait for 
light. This doctrine was accepted by Perthes 


the more readily that the feelings were still to be 


followed as the pole-star of life; and years after 
when he had become a devout believer in that 
Christianity to which Jacobi himself never attained, 
he acknowledged that it was he who had first given 
a right direction to his moral pursuits. We may 
as well give here the conclusion of this singular 
but most instructive spiritual history. Perthes, 
while so resolutely helping himself, was fortunate, 
as such men always are, in finding others able to 
help him. The illustrious Claudius, his future 
father-in-law, directed him to the revelation of 
Holy Writ as the only source 
Salvation, he said, was to 
feelings listening to the voi 
the historical fact of the 
converting power on the heart of maa. 
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of Revelation, and in due time experienced their 
vital power. 


While thus resolutely devoting himself to the | 


promotion of his spiritual interests, he displayed no 
less energy in prosecuting his temporal concerns. 
“TI feel,” he said, “that I have found myself 
through my calling ; owing to my previous negli- 
gence this was the only way in which my powers 
were susceptible of development.’ In 1798, 
his connection with Nessig, which was only of a 
provisional nature, was dissolved, chiefly on account 
of the trifling returns. But Perthes was not the 
man t) fail in an enterprise on which he had set 
his heart. Such was the estimation which his 
energy and straightforward conduct bad secured 
for him, that 30,000 dollars were speedily placed 
at his disposal to begin business afresh. It was 


his high ambition to become the medium of 


literary intercourse for all European nations, and 
he was fortunate in securing for his next partner 
Jolin Henry Besser, the man of all others best 
fitted for giving him the assistance required. - The 
new firm had a prosperous start, and soon took a 
foremost position in the trade. Previous to this, 
he had taken a step which more than any other 
contributed to his earthly happiness and to give 
confirmation to his attainments in the inner-life. 
This was his marriage with Caroline Claudius, the 
daughter of his friend. Caroline was a truly noble 
woman. ‘You have penetrated into the pro- 
foundest recesses of my being,’’ lic once wrote to 
her, “there is no moment of my existence in 


which you are not with me and before me; and | 


all I see, feel, and observe, I seem to feel, see, and 
observe only for your sake.”’ 
he never failed to find a resting place from the 
ceaseless turmoil of business life. 
little heaven on earth, from which he returned to 
the world with a refreshed and thankful spirit. 
The years were now approaching when Perthes 
was to find full occasion to test the value of the 
moral conquests of his youth and early manhood. 
In 1806, Hamburg, after undergoing many vicissi- 
tudes, fell into the possession of the French. This 
to our brave bookseller, with his true German 
heart, was the greatest of calamities. But while 
many in their despair succumbed to the conqueror, 
believing that Europe was given over unre- 
servedly to the domination of Napoleon, Perthes 
never relaxed his efforts for the liberation of his 
beloved city, and of his native land. “Ought we 
not,”” he heroically said, “to feel ourselves great, 
just because we are born in such evil times °” 
Even in prosecuting his business, notwithstanding 


proclamation of the French regulations, and the 
great losses to which he was consequently sub- 
jected, he displayed a resolution and confidence 


manifested by no one else. The excitement of the | 


times only afforded further scope for his enter- 
prising spirit. Niebuhr sportively but appropri- 
ately called him—*“ the king of the booksellers 
from the Ems to the Baltic.” From the first he 





{ the spring of 1810. 


In his family cirele, | 


It proved a | 
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had entertained high views of his calling. He 
| now resolved to convert it into an engine for up. 
holding among his countrymen that unity of 
| feeling so essential for the development of Germag 
| nationality and independence. He started 4 
| journal to which he gave the name of “The Na. 

tional Museum.” The first number appeared ig 
It contained articles by Jean 
Paul, Frederick Schlegel, and other eminent mez. 
Its success far exceeded the expectations of its 
projector, but to his regret he could say little of 
what he fain would have utterred, when it was 
brought to an untimely close by the formal incor- 
poration of Hamburgh, and the whole north-west 
of Germany, into the French empire, its cessation 
was regarded as a national misfortune. 

After the annihilation of Napoleon’s mighty 
armament by the frosts of Russia, the French 
abandoned Hamburgh. ‘The joy of its inhabi- 
tants, however, was short-lived. Davoust laid 
siege to it again in a few months. After a few 
days’ hard fighting, the enemy obtained possession 
of an important position, which enabled them to 
open a bombardment. Grenades by hundreds were 
thrown into the devoted city every evening; but 
this time it was not to be tamely surrendered. 
The burgher-guard furnished daily 800 to 1,000 
men for the defence of the more exposed poiuts; 
and each night a portion of these citizen-soldiers 
bivouacked under the open sky. Perthes was 
everywhere recognised as the master spirit of 
| the siege, the centre of every effort. When ex- 
| 








lausted nature would have been justified in snateh- 
ing a few moments’ repose, he might have been 
seen patrolling the more distant posts, and iuspir- 
' ing his comrades with his own dauntiess resolution. 
For twenty-one nights he never undressed, aud 
| during all that period never lay down in bed, 
| But no efforts, however gallant, could save the city 
| from its unsparing and indefatigable foe. When it 
fell, Perthes sought safety in flight. Of the 
wisdom of this step he soon received convincing 
proof. His ungenerous enemies not only hung 
him on the gallows in effigy, and sequestrated his 
property, but excepted his name, along with the 
names of nine others, from the general amnesty 
which they shortly afterwards proclaimed. 

Many a man in Perthes’ position would have 
utterly broken down. After a painful struggle 
with the world for seventeen years, during whieh 
he had honestly won a competency for himself and 
family, it was hard to be turned adrift upon 
society, with a price upon his head, aud a pregnant 





_ wife and seven helpless children to provide for. 


the universal stagnation which ensued upon the | But even in these circumstances Perthes never 


despaired. His true riches, won by still more 
arduous effort, were of a kind which the world 
could not give and could not take away. “ Re 
signation to the will of God,’’ he said, “ firm convie- 
tions and rich experience, a heart full of love and 
youthful feeling, truth and rectitude, such are the 
treasures which my forty years of life have given.” 
Homeless and proscribed, he devoted bi 











still to the service of his country. When the 
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A heavy affliction however was awaiting Perthes, 




















¢ 
J. Crown Prince of Sweden deputed him to administer | the heaviest to which his tender heart could be 
if the large sum he had granted for the relief of the | exposed. He was to lose her, who for twenty-five 
Q outeast Hamburghers—expelled in thousands from | years had in all his sorrows been bis chief solace 
a the city by the cruel Davoust, notwithstanding | and the source of his richest joys. Caroline’s 
- the pardon so ostentatiously announced—he | nervous system had received a severe shock from 
L repaired without hesitation to Flottbeck, a village | the trying scenes of 1813. Cares and anxieties in 
Qn within nine miles of the town. While there he | the domestic circle gave increased virulence to her 
. discharged his duties with such heroic disregard of , sufferings. As her last hours drew nigh, frequent 
s self, that for nearly a fortnight he dragged himself | paroxysms of wild delirium and exhaustive struggles 
f over ground covered with snow, with a broken | for breath alternated with profound sleep ; although 
s bone in one of his feet, occasioned by a fall from | in what few lucid moments she enjoyed, love and 
- a carriage. It was nine long weeks before he | faith reigned triumphant as ever. When she was 
t recovered from the consequences of his generosity. | taken away, Perthes sorrowfully said, that home 
Qu But relief for all was now at hand. On the 31st | had died with Caroline, After her death he 

of May, 1814, the French consented to evacuate the | removed to Gotha, where he established a printing 
y city, and Perthes, with his wife and little ones, | press, from which emanated many works that have 
bh returned to the home from which they had so long | obtained a world-wide reputation. His vast 
- been banished. In an incredibly short space of | Hamburgh business was transferred to Besser, who 
d time he succeeded, with his partner’s assistance, entered into a new partnership. The latter years 
r in putting his affairs in order, and once more the | of his life were spent peacefully in the midst of a 
a house became known as one of the greatest in | numerous circle of children and grandchildren. 
0 Europe. He died on the 18th of May, 1844. 
e 
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THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

{ We published last year a very long analysis of the | We may form an idea of the extent of life in- 
- report upon the state of the new insurance | surance by the magnitude of the policies issued 
- companies, ordered by the House of Commons to | from the offices established since 1846, and work- 
" be printed on 28th April, 1856. | ing for some time under disadvantages as contrasted 
- That report has been followed by another, which | with other offices. 


. the House ordered to be printed on the 27th | The total income of these offices from policies, 
i February last. | as stated in our first column, is £631,894. 
We insert, in a tabular form, the names of the | Wecannot form a correct estimate of the amount 
insurance companies noticed in our former analy- | covered by these payments, as the sums vary much, 
sis, and their income from premiums only, at the | with the age of the assured. 
date of the accounts registered in time for the re- At £2 per £100, in extreme youth, 50 years’ 
port of 1856. purchase would give the amount. At £2 10s., 
The amount from the same source, received in | the result would be found by 40 years’ purchase. 
subsequent periods, and returned in time for the | At 30 years’ purchase, which must be within the 
publication of 1857, is placed in the second | mark, the amount covered is £18,956,820; but 
column. there is no doubt that it exceeds twenty millions. 
A number of the insurance companies made no The following companies have reports in the 
return in time for this year, and they are left | present return, but made nove in that for 1856 :— 
blank in the second column. The Achilles, with an income for the year 
The companies whose returns are placed in the | the 26th April, 1555, of £4,339 16s. 5d. The 
second column, have, with one exception, increased | Emperor furnished no accounts for the previous re- 
their business, and some of them to a very | turn, but is stated to have received £1,616 7s. 4d. 
large extent. The proportions are stated in a third | from its commencement to December 31st, 1855, 
column. which has to be charged with £314 13s. 2d. for 
Companies which have acquired a large business, | reassurance. The Age makes up its account from 
) may have a greater absolute increase than their | the 11th August to the 31st December, 1855, and 
) young rivals, without having an equal per cent- | in that period it had received £2,716 9s. 8d. as 
age. premiums ; and estimates the value of its liabili- 
We justified the large space devoted to the new | ties at the latter date at £104,314 4s, 7d.; and 
) companies in several numbers last year by the | the value of its income at £121,478 lds. 9d. 
extent of the responsibilities incurred by them. less £11,019 2s. Od. The annual income being 
These responsibilities are contingent upon their | £7,842 18s. 10d. ; and the amount of the policies, 
Value, or something more, being paid regularly. | £218,115. ‘ 
‘ tT 
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Aigis Life Assurance... ... 
Age Assurance cee 
Anchor Insurance _— 
Anglo Australian and Univer. 
sal Family Life Assurance 
Athenzeum Life Assurance ... 
Beacon Fire and Life Assur. 
Birkbeck Life Assurance... 
Brewers, Distillers, Licensed 
Victuallers, &. 
British Empire Mutual Life 
British Equitable Assurance.. 
British Protector ows 
British Provident Life and Fire 
Briton Life Association 
Brunswick Life Assurance ... 
Cambrian’ Universal Insurance 
City of London Life Assurance 
Colonial Life Assurance 
Consolidated Investment and 
Assurance - 
County Mutual Life Assurance 
Deposit and General Life Ins. 
East of England Matual Life 
Engineers, Masonic, Universal, 
and Matual Life Assurance. 
English and Cambrian Assur. 
English and Foreign Life As- 
surance, Kc. ... 
Eoglish and Irish Chureb and 
Univerity Assurance... .., 
English Widows’ Fund and 
General Life Assurance ... 
Era Assurance ove 
Gresham Life Assurance 
Home Counties and General 
Life Assurance 
Householders and General Life 
Industrial and General Life 
Assurance and Deposits ... 
Kent Mutual Assurance 
Law Property Assurance and 
Trasts 


Law Union Fire and Life “i 

Legal and Commercial Life.. 

London Indisputable Life Po- 
licy... . 

Loudon Mutual Life and Gua- 
rantee... 

London and Proviacial Joint 
Stock Life Insurance... 
London and Provincial law 
Magnet Life Assurance 
Marine Life and Casualty Ma- 

taal Assurance. 

Medical, Legal, and General 
Mataal Life Assurance 

Mentor Life Assurance - 

Merchants and Tradesmens 
Matual Life Assurance 

Metrupolitan Counties and Ge- 
neral Life Assurance, An- 
nuity, Loan, &. 

Mitre General ‘Life Assarance, 
Annuity and Family Endow. 
ments... 

National Guardian Iesurnace 
Society .. 

National. Lodustrial Life As- 
surance and General — 
and Advance ..._ .. 

National Provincial Life As. 

New Equitable Life Assurance 

Oak Mateal Life Assurance 

and Loan 
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Dec. 31, 1853 
Aug. 11, 1855 
Sept. 30, 1854 


Dec. 31, 1854 
June 30, 1852 


March 16, 1854... 


Dec. 31, 1854 


Dec. $1, 1851 
Dec. 31, 1854 
Dec. 31, 1854 
"July 31, 1854 
March, 1855 

Nov. 30, 1855 


Sept. 29, 1855... 


Dec. 31, 1853 
Oct. 31, 1855 
May 25, 1854 


Sept. 30, 1853... 


June 30, 1852 
Dec. 31, 1854 
Dec. 1853 


Dec. 30, 1854 
April 30, 1854 


Nov. 30, 1855 
Dec. 31, 1854 
Dec. 31, 1853 
Feb. 28, 1854 
July 31, 1853 


June 30, 1855 
Feb. 28, 1853 


Feb. 12, 1853 


Mar, 24, 1855 .., 


Mar. 31, 1854 ... 
Sept. 30, 1855 ... 


Dec. 31, 1854 
Dec. 31, 1854 
Dec. 31, 1854 
Sept. 13, 1852 
Dec. 31, 1854 
May 24, 1855 
Dec. 31, 1854 


Mar, 25, 1855 
Dee. 31, 1853 


Jan. 31, 1853 


Mar. 31, 1855 


April 17, 1855 
Dec. 31, 1856 
Sept. 30, 1855 
July 31, 1855 
Dee. 31, 1855 


Jane 15, 1854 





. £3348 
6,325 


9,347 ... 


soe «(8087 
ve 4,419 
808 


69 


ve 31,785... 


746 
1,704 


3,765 ... 


2,065 
1,126 
we 7,558 
ve 15,771 
. 49,056 


5,327 
1,330 
ve 7,632 
ve 5,704 
1. 10,048 
(8,481 
we. 3,685 
3,492 


8,176 
3,572 


... 89,568 


847 
1,522 


eee 62,748 
14,14 .., 


7,126 


. 19,005 ... 
+ 19,860 ... 
eee 12,487 


ooo LU,O61 ... 
. 18,606 


3,609 


7,346 ... 


. 10,928 .., 
8,709 ... 
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eee 1,816 eee 


eo «9,519 


. 13,277 


eee 164 
vo 15,546 


. 1444 


5,252 ... 


we July $1, 1856 ... 


6,286 ... 


Sept. 30, 1856 .. 


Dec, 31, 1855... 


Dec. 31, 1855 ... 


6,379 


April, 1856... 5,098 


oe Jan.1,1856 ... 7,198 


wee Dec. $1, 1855 ... 10,887 


vee Dec. 31, 1855 .,, 4,032 


March 25, 1856... 19,302 
Dec. 31, 1855 ... 7,466 
Dee. $1, 1855 ... 19,790 
Dec. 31, 1855 21,847 


Dec. $1, 1855 .., 21,222 


Dec. 31,1855 .., 12,583 


March 25, 1856... 
Dec. $1, 1854 ... 


12,084 
9,437 


Dec. 31,1855 ... 2,878 
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£20,067 Ine. in 2 years, 107 per cent, 
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Oficial and General Life Ass. June 30, 1854 .., 669 
People’s Provident Assurance.. April 30, 1854 ... 3,437 
Phenix Life Assurance ... June 24, 1853 $,089 ... July 31,1855 ... 4083 , 1 824 
Prince of Wales Life and Edu- 

cational Assurance ... ... Dec. 31,1855 ..,. 11,858 
Professional Life Assurance... Dec. 31,1354 .., 24,346 ... Dec. 31,1855 ... 26,966 ,, 1 10} 
Provincial ... ... «+ oe Jaly 31,1854 ... 3,669 ... July 31,1856 ... 8030 ,, 3 480 
Royal Insurance... ... «.. Dec. 31,1854 ... 25,447 ... Dec. 31, 1855 ... 28,674 ,, l 12} 
Solicitors and General Life... Dec. 31,1854 ... 19,431 ... Dee. 31,1855 ... 22,2984 , J 15 
Sovereign Life Assurance ... Oct. 9, 1854 . 14,023 ... Dee. 31, 1855 ... 19,475 ,, 1.2 38} 
Times Life Assurance and 

Guarantee ... ... «+» April 30,1855 .,, 18,251 
Trafalgar Life Assuran ..» Sept. 30, 1854 ... 16,398 
United Guarantee and Life As. Dec. 31, 1853 9,826 
United Mutual Mining and 

General Life Assurance ... Dec. 31,1854 ... 8,660 
Unity General Assurance .,, Jane 30, 1855 .., 12,981 
Universal Provident Life ... Dec. 31,1853 .., 673 
Waterloo Life, Education, Ca- \ 

sualty,and Self-Relief Ass. Sept. 30,1853 ... 10,018 
Wellington Reversionary An- 

nuity and Life Assurance... Dec, 31, 1854 2,681 








THE METROPOLITAN 


MEMBERS. 


Tuere are two classes of members in the new | believe, join in a parting testimonial to this very 


Parliament—those whose history and notoriety 
are far too voluminous for our pages, and those 
of whom nothing is known; and there is a very 
numerous third class of middle men. This third 
class consists largely of persons who have held 
seats in former Parliaments, and whose politics are 
well known. One hundred and seventy members, 
or thereby, lost or resigned their seats; and 
although the gentlemen who now possess them 


are chiefly new to the House, yet old names have | 
electors, and was carried third on the poll. During 


come again in some instances before the public. 
The metropolitan elections of Scotland made no 

change. They were merely repetitions of the past 

without a contest, except in the case of Leith, 


worthy banker, who commands the regard and 
respect of the city. 

The Conservatives did not name a successor, 
and the five candidates for the city, in point of 
principle, were very much alike. The Liberal 
Registration Committee did not recommend the 
election of Lord John Russell. They omitted his 


_ name, and proposed Sir James Duke, Baron Roths- 


where it was a personal matter rather than one of | 


principle. 
with the habit of always returning the Whig Lord 
Advocate, and sought a change. They were de- 
feated by the merits of the man. The present 
Lord Advocate is a first-rate Whig. The Edin- 
burgh representation, city and county,-could not 
have been amended ; for the county member could 
secure his own return, and the city members re- 
present their constituency. 

The Irish metropolitan elections have passed in 
nearly the same way. A bitter contest arose in 
the county without resulting in any change. The 
city and county of Dublin are represented by the 
same men as before—all four Conservatives. 

The metropolitan elections, that is those for 
London, its boroughs, and its special county, were 
more lively, Mr. Masterman, the soli 


A number of the electors were wearied | 


child, and Messrs. Crawford and Currie. 





Lord 
John Russell refused this decision, appealed to the 


the day of election his committce always repre- 
sented him as five hundred a-head of every body 
else. This little bit of fraud had, no doubt, gained 
a few votes. As Baron Rothschild and the Jews 
supported Lord John Russell, although the former 
ran with the larger firm, the success of the “ House 
of Bedford’’—for Lord John’s election was a family 
matter—was not doubted. If the Liberal Regis- 
tration Society had started four men earnest to 
win against all competitors, the result would have 
been different. Baron Rothschild was not earnest 
to win against Lord John, but would have rather 
gone himself to where Mr. Raikes Currie has been 
sent—into a political eclipse, or the cloud of 
private business. Mr. Carrie bas been long an 
adherent of rather Radical principles; and was 
badly used in being invited from Nortlampton to 
be defeated in London. That movement admitted 
Mr. Charles Gilpin to Northampton, who was 
recently a bookseller of Bishopsgate-street, and is 


Conser- | now chairman of the National Land Svciety. Mr. 


Yative member for the city, retired. He left the | Gilpin is the only member of the peace at any 
House of Commons of his own free will, at an | price party who bas done well by the dissdlution ; 
pot abandoned 


“ge within that of the Premier; although no per- 


and we are not certain that he 


‘on could have taken his seat, all parties, we some of these mistakes. Mr. Gilpin will have a 
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companion in Mr. Pease, whom the electors of 
South Durham have sent into Parliament, because 
we are told he has a great amount of influence in 
the county. Mr. Pease was one of the friends 
who waited upon Friend Nicholas during his life, 
upon a very useless mission. 

Returning to the metropolis, neither Marylebone 
nor Westminster made any change, or any effort 
to change—although in the neighbouring borough 
of Finsbury three candidates sought one seat, for 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s place was deemed unas- 
sailable. Major Reed, the late member for Abing- 
don, and a sturdy opponent of the Income-tax as it 
stood and as it stands, was one of the three—the 
last in the field, and defeated, we believe, before 
one half of the electors knew who he was, or what 
were his services. Major Reed is therefore out of 
Parliament, and we regret it, because he is a pro- 
mising and a rational Radical, whose services may 
: be wanted, to whom we should havg looked for a 
j thorough opposition to the wickedness in the In- 
come-tax, and we trust that some constituency 
may be soon found better acquainted with his 
merits, or more interested in this obnoxious tax— 
less able to pay it, perhaps, than the men of Fins- 
bury. Of the other two candidates for their re- 
presentation, Mr. Cox beat Serjeant Parry by a 
hundred votes or so. In this case the richer man 
won. Serjeant Parry is known without the bo- 
| rough boundaries, but Mr. Cox is a solicitor, rich, 
f and was flanked by a host of canvassers. 
Southwark rejected Mr. Apsley Pellatt, who 

voted against the Ministry on the Chinese busi- 
7 ness. Notwithstanding the Royal British Bank, of 
| which he once was unfortunately a director, and a 
very well-meaning one, Mr. Pellatt was a useful 
member, although one French paper, irritated by 
the graphic description of his defeat by Dumas 
the younger—a rival contributor or editor—de- 
clares that Pellatt is a myth, and will not believe 
in him on any terms. Nevertheless, lie is probably 
the best glass manufacturer in England. Mr. 
| Locke, who has taken his seat, is simply a lawyer 
} —acity pleader—who will be able to help the 
city corporation as a member for the borough. 
No opposition was offered to Sir Charles Napier. 

The father of the metropolitan members lost 
the Tower Hamlets by carelessness. The licensed 
victuallers secured the electionof Mr. Butler, and 
Sir William Clay, who has represented the borough 
for twenty-years, was turned out by Mr. Acton 
Ayrton, an East Indian solicitor, better known in 
Bombay than anywhere else. 

Lambeth presented, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
























































House by that arch-tormentor of honest members 


poll; qgnd Mr. Roupell, a young man—or a young 
lawyer—polled more votes than any person during 
the election, approaching closely to ten thousand. 
Mr. Roupell declared that this event made him 
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more religious, a result, we hope, stated truly and 
likely to be permanent, although an unusual cop. 
comitant of a contested election. He also apolo. 


_gised on account of his youth, unnecessarily, 


indeed, for, as he remarked, he was always becom. 
ing older. Also, he endeavoured to excuse his 


_ wealth, by declaring that he would find abundant 


— " 





an appalling example of the power of money. | 
Mr. Williams, who confesses naively to the tempt- | 
ations thrown around him in the lobby of the | 
_ circumstance is remarkable, because Lord Robert 
—Mr. Hayter, or others—was second on the | 


employment for it among the two hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants ef Lambeth; which he 
might have done without being elected to repre. 
sent them in Parliament. Mr. Wilkinson threat. 
ened that Nemesis would come upon Mr. Roupell, 
in the shape of a stiil richer man, when he also 
would be jilted by mammon loving Lambeth. It 
will not be easy, however, to find the richer man; 
yet this wealth has been chiefly collected in Lam. 
beth itself within two generations, from twopence, 
which the first Mr. Roupell—th: present being 
the third—at one time accounted his entire capi- 
tal. Mr. Roupell ¢ertius is not only deeply in- 
debted to primus for his wealth, bu' even more so 
to Mr. Roupell secuadus, his father, for the 
manner of its employment, and the character 
earned by that gentleman in the borough, which, 
we have no doubt, has helped his son’s return. 
Wealth is nevertheless not a recommendation toa 
represeutative of the public; although we regret 
to observe that it is more esteemed as a qualifica- 
tion by constituencies now than before the Reform 
Bill. 

Greenwich performed a similar feat to Lambeth 
in turning off one of its former members, Mr. M. 
Chambers, in favour of Mr. Townsend, a trades- 
man of that borough, in the timber trade and un- 
dertaking line. We hardly believe that Mr. Towns- 
end was very serious in his proposal to Greenwich 
in the first instance; but “faint heart never won 
fair lady,” and this gentleman, who lias made bis 
position in Greenwich trade, is now the companion 
in its representation of the late Commander-ia- 
chief of the army in the Crimea. The character 
of this and other elections depends upon its results. 
If Mr. Townsend has the metal for the place, be 
is the right man to represent his friends and 
neighbours. 

Middlesex is eminently the metropolitan county 
of London, although several other counties are 
influenced by the great metropolis. Mr. Osborne 
sought a quieter field, or a harbour of refuge, im 
Dover, and will be very useful to the chalk borough, 
if he be not transplanted from the Secretaryship 
of the Admiralty to that of all Ireland. Mr. 
Hanbury, Jun., of the firm of Trueman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, and Co., the largest brewers in the world, 
was requested to stand for the county; aud his 
election was never a matter of uncertainty—from 
the influence of the Licensed Victuallers. That 


Grosvenor, who has represented the county for 


considerable time, has the Westminster interest 
cummend him in addition to many good condact 
stripes in a political sense. Mr, Hanbury is the third 
member of his firm in the present Parliament; 
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and thus they have one half per ceut. of our legis- | difference existed on the foreign policy of the 


lation within their house—a bad prospect for the | country, although on other subjects there was suf- 


Maine Liquor Law; but on all matters of social 


| ficient vitality : and there also it is said that the 


and political reform, unconnected with the tem- | licensed victuallers, as they would be styled in an 


perance movement, they are unexceptionable men. 
It is even said that this firm declined to sell their 
are to an old customer after he had taken the 

le—a notorious house—being determined not 


to supply their beer for what they considered im- | 


moral purposes. 


The entire representation of London is now | 


Liberal or Radical—Lord John Russell is the most | 
| Opposed politically on general politics, but agreed 


Conservative member for the metropolis. ‘The re- 


presentation of the Irish metropolitan city and | 
county is entirely Conservative, and of the Scotch | 


mixed—three Liberals to one Conservative. 


Manchester was the most important election in | 


England, out of London. Mr. Bright was absent 


and sick. 


Mr. Gibson has represented the town in | 


several Parliaments, but he is not a Manchester | 


man. Sir J. Potter and Mr. J. A. Turner are 
local men of great influence. The contest clearly 
turued on foreign policy. Messrs. Bright and 
Gibson were beaten by a majority of fifty per cent., 
in aconstituency that polled out more closely than 
any other of similar dimensions in the three king- 
doms. The feeling on that subject is opposed to 
the policy of the late members. 

A similar victory was gained in Salford by Mr. 
Massey, an Irish gentleman, the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, but a compa- 
tive stranger in the place. 

Mr. Cobden’s defeat at Huddersfield has been 
ascribed by his friends to the votes of the licensed 
victuallers ; but the majority against him was larger 
than the total victualling votes in the borough. 
His opponent is a gentleman of considerable local 
influence, and that tells ina small borough ; yet 
there can be no doubt that the reasons prevalent 
in Manchester were also prevalent in Hudders- 
field. 

Glasgow is our commercial metropolis in Seot- 
land, and there again we do not know that any 





English town, by some strange incongruity, ear- 
ried their man. One of their new members, Mr. 


| Walter Buchauan, is an old merchant and politi- 
| cian—the other, Mr. Dalgliesh, is also old as a 


manufacturer, but has to make a political character. 

Liverpool is metropolitan in its department, 
and there, after a lively effort to take a seat from 
a Conservative, the old members were returned— 


upon foreign politics. 

Birmingham is the centre of the hardware 
trade, but no opposition occurred there to the old 
Radical members, who supported the Government 
on the Chinese question, and have always stood 
clear of any alliances on foreign polities with 
their friends to the north. 

Leeds in ¢he woollen trade, like Liverpool, 
divides its representation, so as to represent 
nothing, but we believe that on the foreign policy 
of the Government, both members are to be on 
good behaviour. Sheffield is the capital of cutlery 
and, in spite of its trade in edge tools, it voted 
against the Government at this point; although 
it is certain to be in the fire, if not the furnace, 


/on some similar question immediately. The 


twenty metropolitan members who are elected by 
large constitutencies support the foreign policy of 
the Government, in proportion of nine to one. 

Those English constituencies that have a central 
influence on particular trades, uphold that policy 
in the proportion of nearly three to one. The 
Scotch constituencies named take the same view 
in the ratio of five to one. The Irish metropolitan 
members go against it in the per centage of all to 
nothiag. 

The opinion of the urban population is well 
defined on that topic; and not less clearly ex- 
pressed on the large measures of domestic reform 
that have become necessary. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 
Gives the Cabinet a larger majority than any 
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Ministry of recent times has enjoyed. The differ- 


ent sections of the majority committed a sad mis- 
take in their Chinese division. They have all 
suffered diminution by being cast on the country. 
Lord John Russell described truly the dissolution 
4S a penal measure. It has turned out a penal 
proceeding to the movers of the adverse resolation 
in the Commons, to the Derbyites, and to the 
Peelites. 

The House of Commons at the Reform Bill 
consisted of 658 members. Four seats are carried 


; 





fo a suspense account; as St. Alban’s and Suad- 
bury—each returning two memberr—were dis- 
franchised for bribery and corruption; not on the 
part of the people, who did not bribe, but were 
bribed. The last election had, therefore, to return 
654 members. It has returned one more, being 
a double eleetion; and one the U"Donoghoe for 
Tipperary, who has not declared his opinions. 
Viscount Palmerston ex some indifference 


_ to political reform before the dissolution. He was 
neither for bit by bit nor comprehensive reform. 
That notion must be abandoned now by the Pre- 
mier.. No question ever exhibited greater strength 
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without political fostering than an extension of 
the suffrage at the Jast election. Even the Con- 
servative candidates regarded it only as a question 
of education and of time; while a majority of the 
Liberal members, so great as to form, we believe, 
a majority of the Commons, are pledged to some 
extension. 

Many of them will stop short at Mr. Locke 
King’s bill for counties, where that gentleman we 
believe has no desire himself to stop. This mea- 
sure is a bare act of justice to the rural population, 
aud to the townsmen and villagers who vote in 
counties. The Premier objected to it upon the 
ground that a distinction had always existed be- 
tween the borough aud the county franchise; but 
even if the assertion be correct, which would in 
our opinion be found on close examination to be 
inaceurate, the country is not bound to continue a 
bad custom because it is an old custom. Sin is 
not like wine, that it should improve by age. The 
dwellers in burghs have no good claim to privileges 
which are denied to the inhabitants of counties. 
The feudal times are gone and past, and this 
wreck of the feudal system should go with them. 
It has no foundation in reason, and we must 
abandon in this country all that is unreasonable. 

The following is supposed to be a correct state 


of parties :— 

England Liberais Conservatives 
Boroughs ... 224 lll 
Counties ... ... 56 104 

Berwick uy” eee 2 

Scotland 39 14 

Ireland ... 51 53 

372 882 


It is given more elaborately in the following 
form :— 


Liberals Liberal Conservatives Conservatives 
England ... 264 53. 178 
Scotland ... 37 eS 13 
Ireland 62 10 33 
363 66 994 


The Imperial Parliament will assemble on the 
30th. Mr. Denison, of Nottinghamshire, will be 
proposed as speaker, aed will be elected without 
opposition. He is the brother-in law of the pre- 
sent Duke of Portland, who does not hold the 
politics of his father or of his late and celebrated 
brother, Lord George Bentinck. 

Her Majesty is expected to open Parliament in 
the second week of May, unless some event occur 
to prevent that arrangement. The health of the 
Queen is said to be restored, and that of the young 
Princess born on the 14th ultt. to be excellent ; 
but the Duchess of Gloucester, the last of the 
family of George III., the aunt of her Majesty, 
is in a very dangerous state of health. 

Among the new members connected with India, 
we observe that Colonel Sykes has obtained a seat 
for Aberdeen, aud Acton Ayrton, Esq., for the 
Tower Hamlets. The losses of Indian gentlemen 
in the House are headed by Sir J. W. Hogg, who 
disappears from Parliamentary life. Mr. Layard, 
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the excavator of Nineveh, and the originator and 
chairman of the Ottoman Bank, is also out, and 
his experience will be lost in Oriental affairs. Mr. 
Kinglake, the author of ‘‘ Eothen,” is elected, and 
will probably compensate for the withdrawal of 
Mr. Layard, who might have retained his seat for 
Aylesbury but for his Chinese vote. 

The expulsion of Messrs. Bright and Gibson 
from Manchester, the defeat of Sir Elkanah Armi.- 
tage, at Salford, of Mr. Cobden at Huddersfield, 
the withdrawal of Mr. Laing from Wick, and 
similar events, expunge nenrly the old peace-at. 
any-priec party from the Commons.’ 

Mr. Oliphant, the author of some able works 
on Oriental affairs, was a candidate for the Stirling 
burghs, too late for the present Parliament, but in 
time, perhaps, for one to come, on his return, if 
he return from China, where he has gone as pri- 
vate secretary to the Earl of Elgin. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
a building for a Free Library in Liverpool, was 
celebrated Jast month, with more than the usual 
pomp on similar occasions. They are not nume- 
rous certainly, as the building is to be erected at 
the sole cost of Mr. Brown, one of the members 
for South Lancashire, whose mercantile eminence 
is recognised on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
library will, we understand, cost twenty thousand 
pounds, and will be worthy of the donor, the 
town, and the Derby collection in natural history, 
given by the present Earl of Liverpool, and which 
will find in the new building appropriate and per- 
manent apartments, 


FOREIGN, 


We have no political intelligence since the subsi- 
dence of the elections, except what comes from 
the East. Considerable anxiety is expressed both 
respecting the Chinese and the Persian wars. The 
Earl of Elgin has started on his mission to China 
by the last mail. 

The intelligence relating to Sir James Brooke's 
dealings with the Chinese at Sarawak will not 
bring upon him the troubles which he experienced 
from his massacre of the pirates—a measure in 
which he was found to be justified by the Commis- 
sion who examined his conduct. The blow struck 
by him in auswer to the ungenerons treachery of 
the Chinese at Sarawak will probably insure other 
Eastern settlements from the ruthless proceedings 
of these barbarians. 

The foreign intelligence is comparatively unim- 
portant. The diplomatic dispute of Austria with 
Sardinia is unsettled; but while it remains, “ di- 
plomatic” the public—that is the world—will not 
concern themselves deeply either in its merits or 
its demerits. 

Among the corners or nooks of the globe that 
the British people are looking and polishing up 
Morocco has been forgotten long; and yet the 
territory of the Moors is within sight of our great 
“strength,” Gibraltar. At length a commercial 
treaty lias been concluded betwen the British and 
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the Mauritanian empire. The treaty provides 
liberty to traders which they have not enjoyed in | 
that region for many years, centuries, or some | 
millenniums, never perhaps since the days of the | 
Punic pomp and pride. The Moors have closed | 
themselves up as effectually as the Chinese or the 
Japanese ; not unlike the Arabs, and both are 
pear neighbours of Europeans, although the Moors 
are geographically the nearer. Ever since their 
expulsion from Spain the Moors have “ sulked,” 
kept people from their shores, and themselves out | 
of the world’s ways ; yet Mauritania, occupying the 
north-western shoulder of Africa, with abundant 
agricultural and mineral resources, should be a 
thriving land. 

The Central American war—Walker and the 
Free Lances of the States against the natives—pro- 
ceeds slowly and unfavourably for General Walker, 
whose hopes of an empire there at present must 
be as much below zero as anything can be in the 
tropics. This onslaught of the United States 
Filibusterers against the Republics of Central 
America is already debtor to mankind for more 
than ten thousand lives. 

A curious case of poisoning, that interests 
everybody, and was very like Alum the baker's 
episode at Hongkong, has oecurred at Washington. 
The new President, Mr. Buchanan, his suite, and 
a number of legislators and senators of the United 
States, were for a time residing at the National 
Hotel there. They all became sick, and very,. very 
sick—sick, and going to die. The troubles of an 
evil conscience came upon them in that extremity, 
and they dreamed of a horrid conspiracy by the 
negro slaves of the hotel to poison the President 
and all his friends. N.B.—Gentlemen should 
never take their butlers or their cooks from their 
slave gangs. A short shrift and a tight rope 
might have been the only earthly inheritance of 
those chattels and goods by which the boots were 
cleaned, and the breakfasts laid, of the President 
of the great western Republic, when somebody 
discovered that something was wrong with the 
drains of the hotel. Upon a close examination 
they were found to be full of mephitic air —that 
is, poison in a gaseous state; which, it is believed, 








poisoned the provisions in the larder, while they in 
their turn poisoned the President and his followers — 
in the dining-room. The house might have been 
blown up, and the world might have had another — 
guupowder plot ; but the doings underground were | 
discovered in time, and therefore the house has | 
only been closed up preparatory to the drains being © 
reformed—of all which the application is, when | 
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men think that they are poisoned, they should in- 
spect their drainage. 

Several great railway accidents have occurred 
in America, but the most terrible has originated in 
the breaking of an axle of a railway engine, at an 
unhappy point where the concussion broke a bridge 
over a canal, sixty feet beneath the level of the 
rails to the surface of the water, and eigh:een feet 


| deeper to the bottom—within two miles of Hamil-* 


tou, in Upper Canada. The ice upon the canal 
was two feet thick at the time, but the engine 
with the engineer went through like a shot, while 
the carriages fellin aheap. Seventy persons were 
on the train—twenty were saved, fifty were lost 
—and among others, Mr. Zimmerman, the most 
extensive contractor of railway works in Canada. 
Two other and serious accidents have occurred in 
the States; and fears exist that their works are 
constructed cheaply but weakly ; that severe frosts 
injure the iron, both in the eugines affd carriages 
on the ground. 


Considerable reinforcements left Portsmouth for 
China early in the month. The Transit steamer, 
with a large number of soldiers, was obliged 
to return to Portsmouth in a sinking state, and 
happily arrived there without loss of life ; but only 
in time, and too near the water’s edge. This 
vessel was unable to convey the House of Peers 
in time tothe celebrated naval review of last year, 
and the authorities who hazarded the lives of our 
gallant soldiers on a leaking streamer, for the 
long voyage round the Cape to Chiya, are ex- 
tremely culpable. 

They persisted, however, and the 90th Regi- 
ment was shipped a second time on the Transit, 
and a second time that vessel has been obliged to 
take shelter, in a shattered condition, having put 


into Corunna. 


The ratification of the treaty with Persia is 
expected from Teheran by the 13th of May, but 
not earlier. Instructions have reached the com- 
manders, both of the British and Persian armies, 
to suspend operations. The battle fought on the 
Sth of February may have irritated the Persians, 
and thus not facilitate but retard the ratification 
of the treaty. 

The new line of steamers by the Eastern route 


to Australia has established communication within 


the promised time of fifty-five days; and the 
Glasgow company, who have the enterprise in 
hand, if they be supported by the country, will 
bring down the time to a few over forty days. 
One of theia steamers, the Oneida, is missing. 
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The Night Side of London. By J. Ewixe Rit 
cuz. 1 vol. Pp. 240. London : William 
Tweedie. 

Tue subject is good : the treatment different. The 
*author has written in haste, and without checking 
his arithmetic. London contains a multitude of 
evil doing and suffering persons; and a multitude 
more who like to hear of them. Books of this 
class, therefore, sell well ; and we admit the neces- 
sity for such exposures; but any man who is ac- 
quainted with London must know that exaggera- 
tion is unnecessary in describing its darkness. 
The truth is black enough for any average taste; 
yet we do not suppose that the moral condition of 
London is worse than that of many large towns ; 
and it is b&tter than the state of others. Mr. 
Ritchie is good enough to be more lenient towards 
London young men in the higher ranks of life than 
Mr. Patmore, and we counsel the young vagabonds 
to be thankful for this indulgence, so far as it 
goes; yet we cousider the following paragraph as 
outrageously coloured as anything that we recol- 
lect to have read about London, and we hope for 
Mr. Patmore’s sake that he did not go much far- 
ther. The references to current events are fair 
illustrations, but Mr. Ritchie must be acquain- 
ted badly with the history of banking not to know 
that blacker transactions have occurred than those 
which he enumerates. Did he ever hear of one 
Nicholas Biddle, his associates, and the United 
States Bank ? They were localised in Philadel- 
phia, andthe story is old. Well, has he read re- 
cent American newspapers, and observed the story 
of that other Pennsylvanian banker, who, a few 
weeks since, made off with fifty thousand dollars’ 
in his trunk, leaving four dollars net in the Bank 
treasury, to meet everything. The perpetual harp 
ing upon a few gigantic swindles becomes stale. 
The effort to paint Satan blacker than his natural 
aspect will always fail—and the wholesale denun- 
ciations of three millions of people because thirty- 
three thousand, or three hundred thousand, are 
miserable villains, is notthe way to reform. But 

our extract is forgotten :— 


I do not goso far as Mr. Patmore, and affirm that in 
the higher ranks of life a young man is obiiged to keep a 
mistress to avoid being Janghed at; but I can conceive no 
city more sunk in licentioasness and rascality than ours. 
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| exaggerate; I do nothing of the kind. 
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Sadleir, or in the philanthropic Redpath a convict for |ife, 
or in the dashing Robson a maniac? If I tell you that 
respectable old gentleman now coming out of his club ig 
going to inspect afresh victim, whom some procuress has 
lared with devilish arts, you will tell me I am uncharitable; 
or if I pointyou to that well appointed equipage in the 
park, and tell you that that fair young girl that sits withis 
has crushed many a young wife’s heart, and has sent many 
aman to the devil before his time, you will tell me that 1 
If I were to tell 
what most men know —what every one knows, except those 
whose business it is to know it, and to seek to reform it, 
I should be charged with indelicacy, as if truth could be 
indelicate, and my book suppressed by the Society for the 
Sappression of Vice—if that abortion exists still. We are 
choked up with cant ; almost everything we believe in is a 
Mord The prayer of Ajax should be ours,—‘ Light, more 
ight.” , 


This author repeatedly says that London is the 
worst city on the face of the earth ; or if not the 
worst, that nothing can be worse. One test set- 
tles the question. London by itself, without im- 
migration, by the mere difference between its 
births and deaths, increases at the rate of thirty 
thousand per annum—three hundred thousand 
inten years. Therefore a vast proportion of the 
people of London belong to the moral classes of 
society—a much larger proportion than in any 
similar city of which we possess authentic infor- 
mation. Some persons may allege that sanitary ar- 
rangements and other circumstances explain this 
increase of population; but, under the natural 
disadvantages of a great city, combined with the 
care and toil for very long hours which form the 
lot of London artisans and shopkeepers, it would 
not occurin a community who should be described 
in the language employed loosely and incorrectly 
in this book. The frightful state of large districts 
misleads even a careful inquirer who forgets the 
magnitude of London, and the tendency of vice to 
obtrude itself on public notice. The following 
passage occurs in pages 8 and 9 :— 


Here we have always in our midst— 

107 burglars ; 110 mountebanks ; 38 highway robbers; 
775 pickpockets ; 3,567 sneaksmen, or common thieves; 11 
horse stealers : 141 dog stealers ; 3 forgers ; 28 coiners; 
317 utterers of base coin ; 141 swindlers; 182 cheats; 348 
receivers of stolen goods; 2,768 habitual rioters ; },205 va- 
grants; 50 begging letter writers; 86 bearers of begging 
letters ; 6,571 prostitutes—besides 470 not otherwise de- 
scribed, making altogether a total of 16,900 criminals knows 





Paris, Hambargh, and Vienna may be as bad, bat they cannot 
be worse. The poor are looked after by the police—visited 
by the cily missionary; their wants and woes are wrought 
up into newspaper articles, and they live, as it were, in 
houses of glass. It is true that one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives; but it is not true in the 
sense in which it is generally affirmed. Whoever has an 
idea that a pious baronet, taking the chair at a religious 
meeting in Exeter-hall, will prove a felon ; that that house, 
eminent in the mercantile and philanthropic world, will sanc- 
tion the circulation of forged dock warrants; that that ma- | 


Who sees 2 dishonoured suicide in the patriot!- 


to the police. These persons are known to make away with 
£42,000 per annum ; the prison population at any particalar 
time is 6,000, costing for the year, £170,000. Our juvenile 
thieves cost us £300 a-piece. 


It is impossible to make anything reasonable 
out of this table, for which the author, we pre: 
sume, is not responsible. He should have seen, 
however, that no distinction exists between cheats 
and swindlers ; that London, it may be feared, con- 


nager about to engage in prayer at a meeting of the direc- | tains more than three forgers ; that housebreakers 


tors will tarn out to be the greatest swindler of mode» 
times ? 


' will certainly become burglars if they have an op- 


portunity ; and that this army of criminals are 
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really cheap and reasonable at £42,000 per aunum, | 


or less than one shilling per week each—although 
when they get into prison they require nearly 
£30 a-vear, and juvenile thieves cost £300, whe- 
ther per annum or per vitam is not said. The 
following sentences immediately precede the quo- 
tation :—‘‘ In London one man in every nine be- 
longs to the criminal class.” “ According to the 
reports, there were in London 143,000 vagrants 
admitted in one year into the casual wards of the 
workhouse.” Presuming that the “casual wards”’ 
resembled those city casualities visited by the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor, we cannot say that the 143,000 
vagrants were by good quarters tempted to repeat 
their visits. Nevertheless, we have no doubt that 
the 143,000 vagrants are made up by each va- 
grant repeating himself or herself very many 
times; and that 143,000 visitations of probably 
1,430 persons are turned into 143,000 separate 
vagrants. 

The assertion that one man in nine belongs to 
the criminal class is monstrously unjust. After 
all the figures that are packed in these early pages, 
the error should have been visible to any arithme- 
tician. It occurs on page 8. Well, at page 2 
we are told that there were 2,362,236 persons in 
London, of whom 1,106,558 were males. They 
are divided into— 


Married , : ; 399,098 





Unmarried. P ; 670,380 
Widowers. , . 37,080 
1,106,558 


Of the 670,380 unmarried males, 146,449 were 
under five years, who could not be expected reason- 
ably to be married; or, we may add, to be criminals. 
Deducting that number from the aggregate of the 
male sex, 960,109 remain, of whom every ninth 
person helongs to the criminal class, or in all 
106,678 individuals. Perhaps, * including prosti- 
tutes, the females are no better ; but, being more 
numerous, London would possess a population of 
220,900 criminals over five years of age. How 
are such blunders committed, and why do they 
come to be quoted in the London newspapers 
without correction ? 

Mr. Mayhew has produced a mass of what he 
calls facts, regarding low life in London; but we 
are not bound to believe in his calculations. Thus, 
at page 10 Mr. Ritchie writes :—-*‘ We have, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mayhew, 2,000 street sellers of 
green stuff, 4,000 sellers of eatables and drinka- 
bles, 1,000 street sellers of stationery, 4,000 street 
sellers of other articles, whose receipts are three 
millions sterling, and whose incomes may be put 
down at one.” Eleven thousand street hawkers 
of common necessaries clear one million sterling, 
or £90 per annumeach. It is nonsense. 

The author reproaches third rate literary men 
who frequent clubs for discussion in public houses, 
and they are not likely to advance their views ma- 
terially in that description of places; yet it is un- 





necessary to sneer at third rate men, who may 
become first rate in course of years—certainly not 
in course of drinking. ‘ The number of families 
living in dne room is estimated as high as 150,000,” 
The meauing of the sentence may be gathered out 
of the words, but a third rate literary man would 
call it unintelligible. “ Look at that girl all ra- 
diant with beauty and smiles,—beautiful even in 


spite of her long lost virtue, and life of sin.’” 


Virtue, absent or present, would not make the 
girl ugly. She might have been beautifal in spite 
of her long acquired vice. We have no desire to 
quote sentences of this kind, and should not have 
taken the trouble of copying one of them, except 
as a sort of revenge for “the third and fourth 
rate literary men,’’ who, the author fears, are the 
“most braggart, lying, and needy under heaven,” 
and we are very sorry to hear that character of 
tliem. 

Mr. Ritchie adopts and advocates the temperance 
principle, and we cordially agree with his remarks 
on that subject. He describes a number of places 
of an infamous character, in colours no deeper 
than nature, yet red as scarlet. He censures 
Chambers’ Journal for bestowing laudation on the 
arrangements of Highbury Barn and grounds, and 
we do not clearly see the reason for our sober and 
staid contemporary’s interest in the matter. For 
dancing, dashing “ ne’er-do-wells,” it is all very 
bad, but, of course, for moral people it is worse. 
We do not allege that such grounds are always 
frequented by immoral persons. We have been 
there, and have still a tin token, given in exchange 
for sixpence on entrance, and currency within 
for sixpence worth of refreshments, which we did 
not require. The hour was late. The grounds 
were good enongh, but one third—to be charitable 
—one third of the company were no better than 
they should be, if not worse, and the atmosphere 
was ruined by fumes of gin and tobacco. It did 
not seem, in our half-hour’s visit, ove of those 
places likely to make the world better. A great 
difference exists between gas and sunlight, and 
“ Chambers’ Journalist,” wiser than ourselves, may 
have adopted a more becoming hour for his visit 
than we selected. 

Mr. Ritchie is, we fear, one of those persons 
who imagine that advanced politics and sincere re- 
ligion are somehow natural enemies. According 
to the views that we hold, this is a grave mistake. 
Why should this author hold forth in the following 
strong words against the Finsbury radicals ?— 


Come here ia the summer time, and the atiendance is then 
nomerous,and on a Sanday evening, oa the lawa before the 
Barn, or in the bowers and aleoves by its side, what vows 
have been uttered only to be broken ; and what snares have 
been set for youth, and beauty, and imnocence; and how 
many have come here with gay hearts who have lef with 
them braised beyood the power of man to heal! Even in 
this room itself, what changes have been wroeght by the 
magic hand of time! Where are the Finsbary radicals — 
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have the leaders palpably become shams, have the people 
woke up to disappointment and despair; and yet the na- 
tion has yet to learn that it is only by individual righteous- 
ness its salvation can be wrought. The dancing instead of 
specch-making is a sign of the times. Accompanied as it 
is by less drinking, let us hope it is a favourablesign. Let 
us judge in the spirit of charity and hope. But let us not be 
too sangine ;—-it was during the terrors of the French Di- 


rectory, — 
When the streets ran so red with the blood of the dead, 
That they !ooked like the waves of hell, 


that Paris became a city of dancers, and that the art reached 
a climax unknown before or sincc. 


What right has the author to assume that the 
not very elegant expression “beery” applies to 
the Chartists, or the Finsbury radicals, or to their 
demagogues? Where are they who, at a former 
period, heard, and where are they who spoke Fins- 
bary politics? Many are in their graves. The 
living are employed as they were employed before 
in the advocacy of what they consider right, as 
’ far as they have opportunity, and supporting their 
views with their votes at elections, when they are 
required. Nobody thought of proposing a candi- 
date of any but radical opinions for Finsbury in 
March last ; and yet Islington is the largest dis- 
trict of Finsbury ; and of London, in another 
place, Mr. Ritchie writes :— 


London is several cities rolled up intoone. If we walk 
along Regent-street, it isa city of gorgeous shops—if you 
tarn intothe West, of parks and palaces—if you traverse 
St. Giles’s, of gin and dirt—again, in Belgravia, it is rich 
and grand—in Pimlico, it is poor and pretentious—in Rus- 
sell-square, it is well-to-do—in Islington, it is plain and 
pious ; and, strange as it may seem, the people are equally 
localised. 


Islington, in our opinion, towards the north, is 
the finest portion of London in scenery, and her 
Majesty resides in Pimlico, we believe in the pa- 
rish of St. Martin’s in-the-Fields, but these matters 
have nothing to do with our quotation. If a Con. 
servative or a mere Whig could have succeeded in 
Finsbury, last March was the time, when three 
radicals contended for one seat—since Mr. Dun- 
combe’s was perfectly secure—and it is not wise 
to designate “ the plain, pious people of Islington” 
as “beery,”’ although many of them are Chartists 
or Radicals. 

The interior of the nurseries of vice in London 
aud elsewhere need exposition. The world re- 
quires to know its own evils before a systematic 
effort can be made for their removal. In that 
work, however, we must not exaggerate, or write 
as if, because “a judge and jury abomination,” 
and “ The Cave of Harmony” may have between 
them three hundred visitors nightly, therefore the 
male population of London patronise these corrup- 
tions. The drinking habits of that, and of all 
other large towns, form the prominent bars to 
general happiness and prosperity. We do not 
understand how any political reformer in carnest 
can close his eyes to their peruicious influences, 
and therefore each exposure of their extent is 
useful. The author of this volume should amend 
its statistics, and recollect that Radicals are not 
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more addicted to the social crimes of society than 
other people—in order that the publication may 
realise his good intentions. 





My Battle in Life. The Autobiography of a 
Phrenologist. By Davin Geo. Gorper, F.R.S., 
London: Simpkin Marshall, and Co. 1 vol, 
pp. 600. 


Tus amusing and interesting volume is profusely 
illustrated with portraits, not to be met with 
everywhere, or perhaps anywhere else. Some of 
them are provoking enough. It is hard for us to 
be told not only in words, but to see it engraven 
and put on paper, that this benevolence of ours 
which we have been nursing for many years at 
some charges, is nothing more than the protuber- 
ance to be seen on the head of Tim, the New- 
foudland dog. Mr. Goyder tells us in the title 
page what he is, as a phrenologist; and then the 
life that he has led for now sixty years. After 
his school days he began the world as an ivory 
and bone brush maker, and being badly used, 
became a lady's page, next a letter press printer, 
then a schoolmaster, a lecturer, a preacher, and an 
apothecary. 

In these capacities, beginning at Westminster, 
he went into London, thence to Bristol, to Dub- 
lin, to Liverpool, to Preston, to other places in 
Lancashire, to Hull, Newcastle, Glasgow, Mel- 
bourne in England, and Ipswich. His ministra- 
tions were in the Swedenborgian church, whose 
members apparently study economy. At Hall, 
Mr. Goyder expected to be passing rich with an 
endowment of forty pounds a year, but the chapel 
trustees would only allow it to commence when 
the debt was paid. While prosecuting the work 
of the ministry in the Swedenborgian church, he 
added thereunto the duties of medical adviser and 
dispenser, having studied for that business also. 
During the 600 pages, we have anecdotes and cha- 
racteristics of half as many different persons, and 
they are all told with great good nature, implicit 
faith in phrenology, and the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg. The following seems the worst-natured pa- 
ragraph in the book, except a description of an 
Aberdeen minister, nearly and not quite a Sweden- 
borgian :— 

The family of the Martins have been celebrated for their 
eccentricities—I think the more correct term would be 
insanity; in one or two instances they displayed talents of a 
very high order, bat they were all obviously insane on some 
points, The painter’s name will live as long as art flourishes, 
and yet he, too, was insane on some points. 

Jonathan Martin, who set fire to York Minster, in 1829, 
was obviously insane. After being interrogated by the ma- 
gistrate, who committed him for trial, he was asked if he bad 
anything to say? and he replied, in a firm toneof voice,— 
“ The reason I set fire to the cathedral was on account of 
two particular dreams. In the first dream, I dreamed that 
aman stood by me with a bow and a sheath of arrows. He 
shot an arrow, and the arrow strock the minster door. I 


then wished to shoot, and the man presented me with a bow, 
and Ttook an arrow from the sheath, and shot, and it streck 
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on a stone, and I lost it. In the second dream, I dieamed 
that a cloud came down on the cathedral, aud came over to 
the house where I slept, and it made the whole house trem- 
. Then I woke, and I thought it was the hand of God 
pointed out that I was to set fire to the cathedral ; and 
those things which were found on me I took lest any one 
shoald be blamed wrongfully. I cut the hangings from the 
throne, or cathedra, or whatever you call it, and tore down 
the curtaias.” . 
William Martin, the person who called on me, was 
known in Newcastle as an exceedingly ingenious mechanic. 
From the time of my purchasing the ticket for his ante- 
Newtonian lecture, he frequently visited me. He always 
desiguated himself “the Natural Philosopher and ante- 
Newtonian,” and the public journalists gave him these 
titles, taking care, however, to italicise the word natural 
before philosopher, the point of which poor Martin seemed 
incapable of apprehending, for he always stood much upon 
the respect paid him by the conductors of the press. 
William Martin was a rather handsome and well-built 
man. There was nothing repulsive in his external appear- 
ance. lis head was small, aud presented many inequalities 
on its surface; in every seuse of the word his cranium was 
iar, The vertex of the head was amazingly high, and 
his self-esteem was enormous—indeed, obviously diseased. 
Towards the lateral parts of the fotehead, there was a pro- 
mipence which attracted universal observation, and which 
was so striking asto amount almost to deformity. It wasa 
protuberance in the form of a segment of a sphere deve- 
loped immediately above, but somewhat behind, the external 
angle of the eye—that is, in phrenological language, behind 
the organ of music, and just above the organ of number. 
This is the part assigned by phrenologists as the seat of the 
talent for construction. 


This autobiography divested of its peculiarities 
of opinion, would be a capital lesson upon the 


contentment that an active man may enjoy, and the 


work that he may do, without riches and often 
almost without the means of subsistence. Still 
that is no good reason why the labourer should be 
deprived of his hire. And we trust that the sale 
of this amusing volume may contribute more to 
the comfort ofjits author in his old age than many 
of his public services have done. 


Ashburn: a Tale. By Auna. London: Saunders 
and Ottley. 1 vol. pp. 335. 
Tus is one of the strong-minded books of the 
day, containing the history of a courtship cer- 
tainly, but one of a very extraordinary, and, so 
far as we remember, an out of the way character, 
with broad streaks of goodness in it, and nothing 
bad, only eccentric. The course of true love leads 
us into company with many strange, and some 
very excellent, persons. Then we get their opinions 
On authors and subjects, as we would in a good 
newspaper, but more artistically wrought up, with 
lectures on doctrines, an@ reasonings on theology, 
all tending, so far as we comprehend them, in the 
right direction. The young people are not, how- 


ever, like the young persons we knew; and even 
at the close they are very scrupulous on the ques- 
ion of marriage, from the dread respectively of 
not being good enough for each other. 

We do not recollect a love story, if we may 
employ that vulgarism to describe a book of large 
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| claims on many subjects, wrought out in the style 





adopted by “ Aura.” It is a novelty, and the 
execution disparages not the idea. We have ina 
few pages criticisms on Henry Martyn and Goethe 
—on Macaulay, Dickens, and Shakspeare, followed 
by dissertations upon man’s depravity, and other 
subjects styled abstruse, for no reason but because 
people will not consider them, and reasoned out 
after the manner in which the army as a profession 
is defended in the following passage :— 


“ Bat to kill a man who has done you no harm _ ust the 


same as murder.” 

Mr. Somers tarned to Jemima, and said, 

“ Do you agree with your little niece in that view ?” 

“TI must confess that that is very mach how I view it. 
But, indeed, Mr. Somers, I am not able to argue with you: 
I don’t think I could convince you.” 

“ But perhaps I could convince you,” he replied, smiling. 
“T assure you it would be an act on which I should highly 
congratulate myself, if I would bring you to feel, as I would 
have you feel, towards those noble fellows, who need all the 
sympathy as well as all the admiration we can afford them, 
and not to be classed with murderers ?” 

“Of course no one accuses them, poor men, of wishing 
deliberately to commit marder. They are only misled.” 

“You excuse them because they know no better; but 
you think it is pretty much a case of murder. To me it 
appears very different. I consider righteous war, maintained 
against outward invasion, as analagous to the forcible main- 
tenance of internal order, and that we have the same right, 
and are, indeed, as much bound to repel the enemy without, 
as to repress the evil doer within. What does the Scripture 
say of the civil magistrate? That he is ‘ the minister of 
God, a revenge to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ 
Now the soldier appears to me to be as truly a representa- 
tive of the executive power of the state without, as the ma- 
gistrate within.” : 

“ But does it not make a great difference, that the ma- 
gistrate punishes a really guilty man, whereas, in war, one 
innocent being is set to attack another ?” 

“ Perhaps that might be set ina clearer light by an illus- 
tration drawn from private life. Let us suppose that I 
learn from an undoubted source of information that some 
burglars have formed a plan for robbing my house, what 
ought I to do?” 

“You should lay your information before the police, and 
so prevent the crime.” 

“Certainly; but now suppose that there are no police, 
that I am living in an uncivilised country, it is clear 1 must 
rely on myself and my servants. I must bolt and bar my 
house ; I must not let the robbers catch me asleep. When 
they come I may parley with them, try to dissuade them, 
try to frighten them; but if, after all this, they persist in 
breaking iv, and I fire on them, and kill one of them, am I 
to blame ?” 

th you could not help it; it would be a necessary 
evil.” 

“An evil, too, which perhaps prevents a greater. This 
man’s death may strike terror into his companions, and 
break up the gang. On the other hand, were they allowed 
to plunder with impunity, they would soon get reeruits from 
the ranks of the idle, but hitherto honest, and they might, 
ere long, to robbery add marder, for these crimes commonly 
go together. That life forfeited may have saved the neigh- 
bourhood from a great deal of crime.” 

“ That is quite possible.” 

“Now, suppose again that my house is attacked in my 
absence, would my servants be justified in defending it as I 
would myself have done ?” 

“I think they would.” 

“Yet, perhaps they have no property in the house, or 
none the theives would take ?” 

“No, bat being in your service, they are bound in 
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honour to defend your house and property as if it were their 
own.” 

“ Well, if farther, in the supposed case, these marauding 
attacks were of frequent occurrence, I might find it con- 
venient to employ some of my servauts chiefly in the war- 
faring service, selecting for the purpose the boldert, strongest, 
and most active, and giving them arms to keep in constant 
readiness, in case of a sudden attack, and there would be 
nothing to prevent sach men entering my service with that 
express view ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And if my servants are in honour bound to defend me, 
I am equally bound to defend them, and any of my depend- 
ants, whether living in my house or out of it. You will 
also allow, that if the burglars were openly to proclaim 
their intention of attacking me or mine, I should not be 
bound to await their onsct, but might very properly endea- 
vour to prevent it by seizing them in their den. Moreover, 
should they, learning my intentions, prefer remaining within 
their fastnesses, and sending on their part representatives in 
the shape of armed servants to attack me and my retainers, 
might I not seek to repel these in return, as justifiably as I 
should those who employ them ?” 

“ I suppose you might.” 

“Well, call me and the robbers opposed sovereigns or 
governments, and the armed servants on both sides soldiers, 
and you have a miniature of war, with the same principles 
javolved. There may be no previous personal injury, nor 
any personal enmity on the part of those actually engaged in 
the warfare ; and, therefore, as regards their mutual relations 
they may be called innocent persons; and yet we see they 
may be brought by necessity into a hostile position towards 
each other.” 

“Well,” said Jemima, “ your illustration of war certainly 
gives « less cruel pictare of it than that which, I must con- 
fess, it has usually presented to my mind, as simply an arena 
for all the evil passions of mankind.” 

“Not very different from a cock-fight, I suppose, on a 
grand scale.” 


—s - 


Ancient Poems, and Ballads, and Songs of the 
Peasantry. Edited by Ropert Bett. London : 
J. W. Parker and Sons. 1 vol. pp. 252. 
Tue present volume is the best of the series pub- 
lished under Mr. Bell’s editorship; because the 
ballads, poems, and songs are more numerous than 
in the other volumes. We do not say that poetry 
takes value by brevity; but the preservation of 
the songs and verses common among the old 
peasautry is more necessary than a new edition 
of poems already perhaps well known, or the col- 








lected works of any single writer. Many of 
these songs—the great majority indeed—are by 
nameless writers; and even the provincial di- 
alect employed in some of them, especially those | 
of west country origin, impart to them a special 
interest now. ‘The tone of these songs, common 


among the old English peasantry, is healthy. They 
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want those inuendoes that abounded at or near 
their supposed dates in the songs current among 
the higher classes, and they leave the pleasant im. 
pression on the mind, that the morality of the 
English labourer and yeoman two centuries ago 
was much in advance of the court and court 
circles of that time. Mr. Bell states that Mr 
Swindells, of Manchester, supplied him with an 
ancient printed copy of the song known as “Old 
Adam,” and Mr. Effingham Wilson, of London, 
gave him certain corrections from memory. The 
language is pure strong English of the present 
day, and we almost suspect Mr. Wilson of aiding 
it only avery little. The following two verses, 
cut from the middle, might be brought into use 
among the wife-beaters of the metropolis at pre. 
sent with advantage :— . 
She was not took out of his head, Sir, 
To reign and triamph over man 


Nor was she took out of his feet, Sir, 
By man to be trampled upon. 


But she was took out of his side, Sir, 
His eqaal and partner to be ; 

But as they’re united in one, Sir, 
The man is the top of the tree. 


The same song often found its way to widely 
different localities. An old Scotch song “ Jockey to 
the Bair,” seems to have been lately appropriated 
by Notes and Queries, on account of Gloucester- 
shire. Mr. Bell putsin a claim for Westmore- 
land, but he says it is common in other districts, 
adding —“ From the Christian names of the lovers, 
it might be supposed to be of Scotch, or Border,” 
gin ; but ‘ Jockey tothe Fair’ is not confined to 
the North ; indeed, it is much better known and 
more frequently sung in the South and West.” 
This softens the claim of Notes and Queries very 
much, and “ Queries” had better make a “ Note” 
of his companion if he often finds him guilty of 
this kind of appropriation. The song is very well 
known in the East of Scotland where Jockey and 
Jenny are not Gloucestershire minced names. It 
might be more difficult to put Westmoreland out of 
court. 

One or two hundred years since, the ballads of 
the country were used as political instructors. 
They were the press of these days. The printer 


could be caught and fined; but it was more difi- 


cult to catch the ballad-singer, and especially the 
ballad writer. To each of the ballads and songs 
Mr. Bell has attached notes, explanatory or illus- 
trative; andthe work of editing, in this instaned, 
is far from being merely nominal. 
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MR. JOHN MACGREGOR. 
Tus gentleman, who recently represented Glasgow in Par- | 
lament, but retired before the dissolution of the last House. | 
expired at Boulogne on the 23rd ult. Mr. MacGregor was | 
born at Stornoway in 1797, and had reached his sixtieth 


year. Part of his youth was passed in Canada and the | 


NOTICES. 


| British North American provinces; and his first published 
| work was a statemeot'of their commercial and other resources, - 


in which we think that he devoted more attention to the 
States than to the British provinces. He subseqoently 
prodaced other works on the same and kindred subjects. 
The information contained in these works is voluminous, 
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bat not well arranged, and they balk, therefore, largely; yet 
they were, and still are, useful contributions on trans- 
Ailaatic subjects. Mr. MacGregor was subsequently en- 

in basiness at Liverpool with success; and he was 
afterwards employed to collect commercial information on 
the continent, in which he acquitted himself so well, that 
he received the appointment of Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, with s salary of £1,500 per annum. He was an- 
doubtedly useful both to Sir Robert Peel and others, in 
assisting to draw out the new tariffs adopted from 1842 to 
1847. His evidence before the Committee on Customs daties 
iwas of great importance, and had no inconsiderable weight 
in the promotion of measures which have long since become 
aw and rule. 

In 1847 he looked higher than his seat at the Board of 
Trade, became a candidate for the representation of Glas- 
gow; and, after q severe contest, carried that town, along 
with Mr. Hastie, also its late member. He was compelled 
to resign his seeretaryship at the Board of Trade—which 
may be etiquette, yet seems to be a hard measure. 

For ten years, therefore, Mr. MacGregor has been a 
member of Parliament, and a director of public companies. 
He was for some years governor of the Royal British Bank ; 
and in that capacity he was chargeable with a share of the 
gross mismanagement now in’ process of exposure. Mr. 
MacGregor insisted that the Bank, or its manager, held 
securities for all his debts; but he was never examined ; 
and, as the manager is not in the country, it is impossible 
now, perhaps, to settle that point. The debt stands, and 
the securities have not been found valuable. 

He became connected with a number of other compa- 
nies, few of which have been successful ; but since his elec- 
tion for Glasgow, he has not continued those statistica] pub- 
lications which brought him into notice originally. He 
was not adapted for the House of Commons in any respect, 
except in the zeal with which he amassed facts, although 
many worse speakers get forward ‘ that assembly ; but the 
leaders of his party decided to overlook him, because they 
thought he claimed the merit too openly for his services at 
the Board of Trade, which they would rather have had 
ascribed to their own industry. 

Mr. MacGregor’s commercial and statistical works extend 
to an almost incredible number of pages, although unfortu- 
nately for himself, their circulation was confined to a class. 
Some journals have recently stated that Mr. MacGregor 
was, during the present year a contributor to this Magazine. 
Three or four years since he did contribute certain articles 
of a commercial and statistical character to the Magazine ; 
but only for a short period, and they have ceased for at least 
the time we have stated. He suffered towards the close of 
his life from acate disease, increased by recent events. 


ee  - 


VISCOUNTESS KEITH. 
Dixp at her residence, 110, Piecadilly, London, on the 3ist 
Mach, Hester Maria Viscountess Keith, in the 93rd year of 
her age. 

Such was the short obituary notice of one of the most 
remarkable of lately living characters, whose death, and that 
of the poet Rogers, sever the last remaining connection 
between the present generation and the great literary pha- 
lanx of the last century. It requires bat a small calculation 
to trace the short period which really elapses between histo- 
neal personages and exis-ing beings; as, for example, Sir 
Charles Napier, whose name is familiar to every reader, was 
‘otimately related to the great grandson of Charles the 
Pirst, and even this is not a very remote consanguinity to 
many living at the present day. Bat it is a striking fact, 
that the lady whose death we notice, was the intimate 
companion, not ia her childhood bat in her youth, of 
Johason, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reysolds, Burke, Gibbon, 
anda whole host whose names do and will live in 
literatare, bat whose deaths occurred long betore the 
memory of most of the present geseration, even of aged 


Lady Keith was born in 1761-2, shortly after the marriage 
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of George the Third and Queen Charlotte, aad consequently, 
before the birth of George the Fourth, his brother William, 
or her present Majesty, and brings us almost into personal 
contact with the change consequent upon the death of the 
second George, and the family disputes between him and the 
Prince of Wales, and could have almost broaght within her 
own recollection, by the stories of elder associates, 
Caroline, and the scene between her Majesty, Jeaanie Deans, 
and the Dake of Argyle, so forcibly depicted in the “ Heart 
of Mid-lothian.” She was the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Thrale, the founder of the brewery now so well known 
as Barclay, Perkins, and Co.'s, and of Hester Salusbary, the 
heiress of an ancient family in Wales. Mr. Thrale resided 
for many years in a house adjoining the brewery in Park- 
street, Southwark, on the opposite side of the road to which 
we remeniber to have been a large garden, carefully kept, 
but which was gradually encroached upon for the erection of 
store houses, as the business of the brewery increased, but 
which was not entirely destroyed until the dweiling-house on 
the west side was seriously damaged by fire, and the space 
occupied by an enlargement of the general building. The 
exact site of the house may readily be seen by the new 
buildings from which the grains are now delivered, and the 
extent of the garden may be traced, from a small alley on 
the south, to the ancient red brick mansion still standing at 
the corner of Clink-street, the side windows of which parti- 
cipated in the view. Here, and at Mr. Thrale’s, at Streat- 
ham, “the clab” were aceustomed to meet, and with the 
members of which the subject of this memoir was a con- 
stant associate, an especial favourite of Johnsom, and fre- 
quently noticed by him under the name of “Queeny.” In- 
heriting great intellect from her mother, who was an anthor- 
ess of no mean reputation, and with the assistance of the 
tatelage of Dr. Johason, a firm and highly cultivated mind 
resulted, which was destined to remain ia fall vigour for so 
lengthened a period. Amid the many friends who surrounded 
the deathbed of the great philosopher, and they numbered 
among them some of the greatest characters of the time, 
vieing with eachother who should most contribute to comfort 
his last moments, notie was so constant in attendance as 
Miss Thrale, and their last interview was never forgotten by 
her. “ My dear child,” said he,“ we part for ever in this 
world, let us part as Caristians should—let us pray toge- 
ther.” And after a prayer full of piety and affection, she 
left, and saw him no more alive. 

Previously to this event, family affairs had not gone 
smoothly. Mrs. Thrale, to the annoyance of her daughters, 
had married Signor Piozai, and had proceeded upon what 
proved to be a prolonged continental tour. This deprived 
her of the home to which she had been so long accustomed, 
and her father having bequeathed her but a comparatively 
small allowance during her minority, she retired to the then 
unknown watering place, Brighton, where there was a small 
house belonging to the family, and resided there until she 
became of age. When that period arrived, she returned to 


were everlasting subjects for the satire of Dr. Waicot, 
better known under the sowbriguet of Peter Pindar, as “ Borzy 
and Pozzy.” 

The dutiful attentions of her children were not, however 
appreciated by Mrs. Pioszi, as she left her property to a 
nephew of her husband, a foreigner, whom she adopted, and 
procured to be naturalised, with the honour of knighthood, 
and permission to assume the surname of Salusbary, of 
Brimbella, in the Vale of Clwyd. 

In 1808, Miss Thrale became the second wife of 
Keith Elphinstone, who, by his brilliant 
during the French war, had been created 
and Vi personal 
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world—* Almack’s,” to which, by the way, the late Dake of 
Wellington was once refused admittance after the prescribed 
hour, receiving in reply to the excase that he had been de- 
tained by a debate in the House of Lords, a notice, “ that 
the second branch of the legislatare must adjourn earlier on 
their nights.” Between the metropolis and Tullialau, in 
Clackmannanshire, her time was nearly equally divided; but 
a large portion of it at either place was engaged in works of 
private and unostentatious charity, herself visiting the reci- 
pients of her bounty whenever possible, and frequently 
incognita—a practice continued nearly to her death. After 
the death of Lord Keith, in 1820, she resided chiefly in 
London, and in comparative retirement, receiving only 
her oldest and most intimate friends, and devoting much of 
her time to continuing her benevolent acts, and to religious 
duties. 





EARL AMHERST. 


Diep at Knowle-park, Sevenoaks, in Kent, on the 13th of 
March, in his 85th year, the Right Hon. William Pitt Am- 
herst, Earl Amherst, of Arracan, in the East Indies, Vis- 
count Holmesdale, of Holmesdale , and Baron Amherst, of 


Montreal, both in the county of Kent. 


This deceased peer was intimately connected with Indian 
politics, having been accredited, in 1516, as extraordinary 
ambassador to China, and subsequently having filled the 
high position of Governor General of India. 

The same intractability towards foreigners on the part of 
the Chinegg, as characterised the former embassy of Lord 
Macartney, led also to the failure of that of Lord Amherst. 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate that the same individual should 
have been selected in both instances to receive the ambassa- 
dor. Soun-Tehjoun-Kau met Lord Macartney, in 1794, at 
Jekhe, and again, when prime miuister, Lord Amherst, 
twenty-two years afterwards. After reaching Pekin, he re- 
turned to Canton without accomplishing any of the objects 
of his mission, refusing to submit more to the Chinese Em- 
peror than he would have done to any other crowned head. 
On the voyage to England his lordship and suite had a 
narrow escape, the Alceste, Captain Murray, afterwards Sir 
Murray Maxwell, having been wrecked upon a reef off one 
of the small islands ia the Indian Archipelago. The vessel 
in which they re-embarked touching at,St. Helena, as usual, 
his lordship visited Napoleon Buonaparte upon several 
occasions. 

Subsequently, his lordship was appointed to the imporiant 
post of Governor-General of India; and by the plans adopted 
under his rule, the foundation of much of the present pros- 
perity of that country was laid. Upon his return he re- 


* ceived the thanks of the proprietors; and as a reward for 


his services, he was raised, in 1826, by his late Majesty 
George the Fourth, to the dignities of Earl and Viscount in 
the United Kingdom. 

The deceased peer was the son of Lieuteuant-General 
William Amherst, and succeeded to the title of his uncle, 
Lieutenant-General Amherst, who was raised to the peerage 
in 1776 for his eminent services in Nurth America, when in 
chief command of the British forces. He was twice mar- 
ried, singularly in each case to a Dowager Countess of Ply- 
mouth, by the first of whom he had a family; the eldest son, 
late Viscount Holmesdale, succeeds to the family honours 
and estates, Since the second marriage, in 1839, his lord- 
ship interfered very little in public affairs, but devoted his 
time to improving the condition of his poorer tenantry, who 
will seriously feel his loss, 


LORD DOUGLAS. 


On the Sth April, died at his seat, Bothwell Castle, upon 
the Clyde, James Douglas, Baron Douglas, fourth and last 
surviving son of Archibald, first Lord Douglas in the peer- 
age of Great Britain, created in 1796, and the Lady Francis 
Scott, sister of Henry, third Duke of Buccleugh. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Charles, fourth baron, on the 10th of 





OBITUARY NOTICES. 


September, 1848, and having been born on the 9th of July, 
1787, had consequently nearly completed the 70th year of 
his age. 

The deceased peer being in holy orders, lived in compara. 
tive retirement, rarely attending in his place in Parliament, 
bat confining himself chiefly to the improvement of his 
estates. They are estimated at the valaesof about £40,000 
per annum, add as he had no issue by Wilhemina, second 
daughter of the late Hon. James Murray, whom he married 
on the 18th May, 1813, they descend to his niece, Countess 
Home, wife of the Farl of Home, daughter of his only 
sister, Lady Montagu, widow of James, Lord Montagu, of 
Baughton, 

The Countess of Home was married in 1832, and is the 
mother of a large family, the eldest of whom is Lord 
Douglas, and his father, the Earl of Home, is one of the 
representative peers of Scotland. The estates enjoyed by 
thr late peer were the subject of a celebrated litigation in 
1761, which has Leen scarcely equalled in later times, even 
by the Berkeley and Townsend peerages, in romantic results, 
The suit lasted eight years, having been carried to the House 
of Lords, and was between the then Duke of Hamilton and 
the father of the subject of the foregoing notice, but was 
popularly known by the name of the “Great Douglas case.” 
The last Duke of Douglas dying without direct issue in 
1761, the guardians of his nephew, Archibald Stewart, 
claimed the estates, both real and personal, as being nephew, 
and next of kin; while the guardians of the Duke of Ha- 
milton disputed his title on account of illegitimacy, and 
claimed the property for their ward, as being next heir male, 
The evidence addaced by the former was, that his mother, 
Lady Jane Douglas, sister to the late Duke, in 1746, pri- 
vately married Mr., afterward Sir John, Stewart, of Grand- 
tally, she being then 48 years of age. After the marriage 
they resided on the continent, chiefly in France, until the 
close of 1749, when they took ap their abode in London, 
accompanied by twin boys, who were stated to have been 
born in Paris, in July, 1748. The younger of these died in 
May, 1783, and in the November following, Lady Stewart 
died also. The survivor was served heir to the late Duke, 
after a great mass of evidence as to the above facts, had 
been produced before a jury, but what was not sufficient to 
satisfy the guardians of the Duke of Hamilton. They ac- 
cordingly despatched agents to Fraace, who procured a mass 
of testimony to prove that Lady Stewart was not the 
mother of the children, and that they were the children of 
two poor French families named. To rebut this statement 
witnesses were brought forward who had been acquainted 
personally with Lady Stewart, and others who were actually 
present at the birth of the children. After a most cautious 
and minute examination of the proofs, the judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland proceeded to give judgment on 
the 7th July 1767, and as each jadge delivered his opinions 
seriatim, eight days elapsed before the final decision was 
arrived at. Seven judges were in favour of pronouncing 
Archibald Stewart legitimate, and seven on the contrary, in- 
cluding the Lord President, who had the casting vote, 
against his legitimacy, by which the claimant was declared 
not to be entitled to the property. The case, however, was 
taken to the House of Lords, in which, after most elaborate 
arguments, this decision was reversed, and Archibald Stewart 
or Douglas being declared to be really the son of Lady Jane 
Stewart, was pat in possession of the estates. The Duke- 
dom did not descend with the estates, but their owner was 
raised to the Peerage by George I1I., with the title of 
Bardon Douglas, which we presume again becomes ¢f- 
tinct. 

Bothwell Castle, in the vale of the Clyde, is remarkable 
for its rural beauty, and the general magnificence of the 
landscape. It is near the site of the battle of Bothwell, 
and is associated with other historic reminiscences of the 
district. The family estates are chiefly, however, in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and they possess only a very 
limited quantity of land around Bothwell Castle. The 
estates in the Upper Ward are very extensive, and are 
susceptible of great improvements. 
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